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Soon it will be the night before 
Christmas. And many an excited 
little girl will be nestled all snug 
in her bed, to dream of sleigh 
bells and reindeer and a cuddly 
doll beneath a tree. 

Santa Claus is such a jolly 
fellow that he wouldn’t want to 
miss anyone. But it could hap- 
pen and that would be very sad. 

So again this year, telephone 
girls in many communities will 

helping Santa get around. For 
days and weeks they have been 


spending their spare time dress- 
ing dolls for little girls. 

Throughout the country thou- 
sands of other Bell System men 
and women are collecting food, 
candy, toys and dollars for those 
less fortunate than themselves. 
And remembering co-workers 
in the armed services with letters 
and holiday packages. 

To all of you, from all of us 
in the dagen business, we 
send best wishes for a joyous, 
reverent Christmas. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
Loca. to serve the community. NATIONWIDE fo serve the nation. 


Some 


SANTA’ 
of the dolls from telephone em- 
ployees in just one city. Rag 
dolls, fancy dolls, teddy bears 
and pandas—dolls of every kind 
and shape—to help put joy into 
many a Christmas stocking. 
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The Extra-Curriculum 


By MARTIN STAPLES SHOCKLEY 


“To Make Men . 


RECENT issue of Life quoted 

an eloquent defense of the 

ivory-tower concept of higher 
education by the president of Hamil- 
ton College. We must, says President 
McEwen, maintain the independence 
and the objectivity of the ivory 
tower in order that we may speak 
firmly to a society which is sadly in 
need of perspectives and values. He 
spoke noble words. And yet I ignobly 
doubt that our society is likely to 
heed the voices which speak from 
ivory towers, even when they speak 
firmly. 

Some years ago, Mr. McEwen 
spoke firmly from an ivory tower, 
little Carleton College in Minnesota. 
In an article entitled “‘The College Is 
on the Edge of Town,” which appeared 
in the Association of American Col- 
leges Bulletin,' he developed the thesis 
that higher education should be 
neither “in the country”—that is, 


ace 


remote, isolated, cloistered—nor “in 


'XXXI (May, 1945), pp. 256-67. 
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. . Enjoy the Right Things’”’—Ruskin 


’ 


town”—that is, too close to the 
immediate concerns of a commercial 
society. The place which he pro- 
posed ‘“‘on the edge of town” would 
be between seclusion and involvement, 
related to society, yet maintaining 
objectivity, perspective, intellectual 
independence, scholarly integrity. 

Most of us, I assume, would agree. 
But the campus has been re-zoned in 
relation to urban expansion. We are 
no longer ‘“‘on the edge’; we are in 
the whirl of commercial life; and the 
aggressive forces of commercialism 
are distracting and debasing us. Too 
many academic spires are over- 
shadowed by factory smokestacks; 
too many academic aspirations have 
been tarnished by their soot. A 
campus needs to breathe clean air, to 
look toward long vistas. 

Respected theories about the rela- 
tion of education and democracy 
which predicate an academic center 
from which reform spreads demo- 
cratically throughout society need to 


‘ 
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be revised to express the aggressive 
encroachment of business upon learn- 
ing which is perverting the purpose of 
education from pvilic welfare to 
private profit. Mercantilism from 
the market place, having already 
infected society, is now obtruding its 
values upon institutions whose pur- 
pose is the search for truth, whose 
function is the ennoblement of man, 
whose immediate objective is the 
salvation of free civilization. Men 
whose duty is to science are hired by 
private corporations for limited and 
selfish tasks. Minds which should be 
free to explore the outermost reaches 
of knowledge are shackled to the 
profits of General Motors or A.T.& T. 
The concept of the scholar as a man 
dedicated to truth is being soiled. 
We are tempted to barter a noble 
birthright for a mess of corporation 
contracts. 

As American universities have 
become supply depots for industry 
and business, the values of the 
campus have become those of the 
Rotary Club and the Chamber of 
Commerce. Babbitt is no longer a 
ridiculous or pathetic figure; in the 
undergraduate mind he is a symbol of 
success. Students do not seek to 
understand science or history or art 
or literature or economics; they are 
eager to get off enough required 
semester-hours to permit them to 
enter business. Wisdom and virtue 
are not ideals to strive for; students 
want to get rich quick. Higher edu- 
cation is not producing scientists and 
scholars, philosophers and poets; col- 
lege graduates aspire to become junior 
executives and district sales managers. 

We recognize the compulsion of 
economic pressure under which some 
of our students live. Yet we do 
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little to ease that pressure through 
scholarships, loans, grants, subsidies. 
Federal subsidies to cotton growers, 
cattlemen, the oil industry, munitions 
manufacturers are huge and com- 
monly accepted; but Federal aid to 
education is considered un-American 
by people who have for generations 
enjoyed the benefits of land-grant 
colleges and the Smith-Hughes Act. 
Could we make better use of our 
vaunted national wealth than to 


extend the equivalent of the G.I. Bill 
to all American youth? 


ET I am convinced that we do 

more to aid our students eco- 
nomically than we do to enlighten 
their minds, to enrich their lives, 
which are open to our influence. 
Most of our students take from col- 
lege the same prejudices and pro- 
vincialities they bring with them. 
Too often we fail to expand intel- 
lectual horizons, to broaden social 
attitudes, to deepen aesthetic percep- 
tions, to sharpen critical evaluations, 
to produce mature and responsible 
citizens with honest commitments to 
humane values. 

Granted the difficulties we face. 
We have timid and ineffectual leader- 
ship. Academic administrators too 
often fail to support worthy purposes 
of education, while co-operating read- 
ily with thought-control programs of 
the American Legion and the N.A.M. 
And some of us are timid and 
ineffectual too. 

Great teachers have always created 
light which spread beyond the class- 
room to illuminate the minds of men. 
The faint glow which we produce 
seems too feeble even to influence the 
campus life which crowds around 
us, and as the darkness of anti- 
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intellectualism presses closer, even 
our fitful flicker seems in danger of 
being snuffed out. Classrooms have 
become isolated foxholes to which 
we have retreated for our last, pitiful 
defense of intellectual freedom and 
humane ideals. Meanwhile, campus 
life whirls through its cycles of sta- 
dium hysteria, gymnasium hysteria, 
carnival hysteria, with interludes of 
coke dates and sock hops. Our 
campus reflects the most shallow and 
vapid aspects of our society; it does 
not reflect the light which shines from 
great teachers. 

Relationship between the curricu- 
lum and the campus seems to be 
antithetical. English classrooms offer 
the most beautiful expressions of 
man’s best thoughts to bored youths 
who return to dormitory rooms to 
read comic books. Art teachers strive 
to inculcate aesthetic discrimination 
amid surroundings of coarse and 
glaring ugliness. Professors of archi- 
tecture lecture on structure and design 
among buildings which are monu- 
ments of ostentatious bad taste. Bach 
and Bartok from the School of Music 
are drowned out by the hideous 
caterwauling of juke boxes in the 
Student Union. Lucid expositions 
of political theory are forgotten in 
the screeching, honking motorcades 
of campus politics. What ought to 
be a controlled learning situation 
degenerates into a mélée of confusion 
and conflict. 

The campus is in reality a battle- 
field in which the values of the 
market place are conquering the 
values of the classroom, the library, 
the laboratory, the studio. Babbittry 
and McCarthyism would not exist 
in a good society. But we have per- 


mitted Babbittry and McCarthyism 
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to invade our campus. We wish, of 
course, to banish stupidity and ugli- 
ness from our society; we might begin 
by promoting intelligence and beauty 
on our campus. We must come out 
of the classroom and fight for the 
campus; for, believe me, if we lose 
the campus, the classroom is doomed. 
I believe that we must begin to save 
the world by saving humane values 
on our campus; that our best chance 
of success is through fighting on our 
own chosen ground; that if we wage 
such a fight with imagination and 
courage, we will win. 

In this struggle for the campus, 
music departments seem to be trying 
hardest. Yes, the juke boxes are 
there (where, oh where, is Carry 
Nation?) and student radios in cars 
and dormitory rooms broadcast the 
low tastes of their owners; but in the 
auditorium visiting musicians of talent 
are heard by appreciative students; 
more important, both faculty and 
student musicians appear frequently 
in recitals and concerts; and, best of 
all, students and faculty participate 
in symphonic and operatic produc- 
tions. This is the important prin- 
ciple: faculty and students working 
together in common interests for 
mutual achievements. 

To what extent is this principle 
exemplified in other departments? 
Let us examine briefly some obvious 
ways in which it might be applied in 
English, art, architecture, political 
science. 


ET us begin with English because 
it is most in need of improvement. 
English is a required subject in every 
college curriculum, I know. Yet on 


campus, literacy is regarded as neither 
necessary nor desirable. 


And by 
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“literacy” I do not mean Milton or 
Proust. I mean the ability to read 
and write simple prose. I know 
college students who are unable to 
summarize the content of an article 
in Reader's Digest; who cannot write 
three consecutive paragraphs on “ My 
Hobby”’; who regard as inappropriate 
and unfair such institutional require- 
ments as “Student Use of English” 
examinations the acknowledged pur- 
pose of which is to guarantee minimum 
standards of literacy among college 
graduates. 

During the past generation Eng- 
lish departments have shrunken and 
shriveled. They are mostly subsi- 
dized by institutional requirements of 
semester-hours in English—an admin- 
istrative attempt to impose literacy 
upon unwilling students. Literary 
activity has been almost abandoned 
to drama, speech, journalism, in 
which most students with literary 
interests prefer to major. English 
professors quibble about participles 
and prepare candidates for Ph.D.’s in 
order that they may prepare other 
candidates for Ph.D.’s. 

The classroom itself is a bare and 
dreary place. I have never seen 
an English classroom adequately 
equipped for teaching English. I 
have visited the homes of students 


from poor and humble families; but . 


never have I seen a living room so 
poor in aesthetic values as English 
classrooms invariably are: bare, harsh, 
ugly, usually without pictures, some- 
times displaying obvious models of 
superficial sentimentality. We might 
begin by making our classrooms less 
depressing; then we might venture 
into activities which are outside the 
classroom. 

Students do not read books; Eng- 
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lish departments do not encourage 
the reading of books. Five-pound 
anthologies containing assorted bits 
and excerpts from hundreds of authors 
through centuries of time are cram- 
med, disgorged, sold back to the 
bookstore at the end of the semester. 
We might try, for a change, to interest 
students in reading books, books as 
books, books which can be owned, 
possessed, treasured, perhaps re-read 
and passed on to friends. English 
departments might co-operate with 
college bookstores in offering prizes 
for the best-selected personal libraries. 
We must work to get books into 
dormitory rooms, into dining-hall 
conversation. We should strive to 
make owning and reading books a 
common activity, so strong a personal 
habit that it will extend beyond 
college throughout life. 

Literary interests are low among 
English teachers, who, as a group, 
read Life more than they do Poetry or 
the New Yorker. And mostly they 
either cannot write or do not try. 
A few university professors grind out 
erudite research for learned journals. 
But a live English department would 
buzz with poets, essayists, writers of 
short stories, novels, plays. Teachers 
and students would be working 
together in a variety of creative 
activities. 

Many a college English department 
goes through the academic year with- 
out having on campus one dis- 
tinguished figure in the current liter- 
ary world. And here, as in music, 
occasional visiting celebrities are less 
valuable than continuous local effort. 
Not all English departments can get 
Audens—there are not enough to go 
around—but all should present faculty 
members in recitals, especially in 
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readings of original work. Every 
student major should be presented 
in a recital; he should exhibit his 
achievements. Such recitals would 
stimulate student interest, raise the 
quality of student work, extend the 
influence of the English department 
beyond the classroom across the 
campus through creative activity. 
This is commonly done in both music 
and art departments. 


HAVE spoken of the political- 

science classroom in relation to 
campus politics. The relation is not 
complimentary political-science 
professors. Campus elections should 
serve as training in the evaluation of 
issues, of platforms in relation to per- 
formance, of the personnel and pro- 
grams of rival parties. Most campus 
clectioneering I have seen rises to no 
higher level than, “Vote for Joe, 
“Vote for 


he’s a good ole boy,” or 
Susie, she’s a cute kid.” 
With the material provided by such 
elections, mostly gridiron heroes and 
beauty queens, it is not surprising 
that student governments sometimes 
fall short of providing models of 


legislative procedure. Too often they 
fritter away their sessions on such 
trivialities as how to feed the football 
mascot or which dance band to hire 
for the Junior Prom. 

We are neglecting an ideal lab- 
oratory in campus politics. On some 
campuses, student representation on 
faculty committees provides, for a 
favored few, responsible training in 
representative government. Better, 
in one college that I know, campus 
government is truly an enterprise in 
community democracy, students and 
faculty participating on terms of 
equality. The idea of a_ professor 
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running for office against one of his 
students should not seem absurd; it 
isn’t, when both take their candidacy 
seriously; and a campus legislature 
composed of representatives so elected 
is likely to provide for all the campus 
better training in democracy than 
one composed of the usual halfbacks 
and glamour girls. 

Every college should have a forum 
where invited speakers present all 
aspects of current issues. Forum 
speakers are often individuals promi- 
nent in national affairs, especially 
informed and qualified on particular 
subjects such as taxation, civil liber- 
ties, international relations. After 
every speech, students and faculty 
ask questions from the floor. Some- 
times the forum presents a panel 
discussion, with divergent interests 
represented, perhaps speakers from 
the N.A.M. and the C.1.0O. On 
campus forums I have heard Demo- 
crats, Republicans, Dixiecrats, Nor- 
man Thomas, Walter White, the 
Imperial Wizard of the Ku Klux 
Klan. Students need to hear such 
speakers. 

The campus should provide a con- 
trolled situation in which students 
can come in contact with ideas, can 
consider controversial issues. Not 
all forums need to present off-campus 
notables. Any faculty can provide 
informed and able speakers on a 
variety of current issues. I like the 
operation of faculty panels with 
student participation from the audi- 
ence. Such meetings demand an 
alert and able moderator. I am 
suggesting that through the extra- 
curriculum student interests can be 
directed toward more important con- 
cerns than dance bands and football 
mascots. 
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HERE is, I am afraid, less that 


we can do about architecture. 
Most college buildings are there; 
moreover, some of the worst are so 
entwined with ivy and sentiment 
that they are likely to stay. I wish 
we might preserve them as historical 
monuments, and build a modern 
campus to live on. Unfortunately, 
we cannot undo the mistakes of the 
past. Yet, why continue to _per- 
petrate them? New buildings do not 
have to be expensive, unfunctional, 
and ugly because old ones are. 
Campus planning both influences 
and expresses campus life. Too often 
we emphasize the stadium and neglect 
the studio. We build a new gym- 


nasium instead of a new theater. 


Campus planning is, of course, a part 
of the problem of the extra-curriculum 
in relation to education. 
administrative problem. 


It is an 
Rather, the 
administration is the problem. Is it 
possible that administrators might 
become as interested in providing 
creative and artistic activities for 
students as they now are in pro- 
moting stadium spectacles? 

I should like to see on every campus 
an architecture laboratory where every 
student (not just majors in archi- 
tecture) could work with a teacher of 
architecture in planning his future 
home. The houses we live in are so 
much a part of the way we live, the 
design of our lives is so intimately 
related to the design of our homes, 
that this particular activity appeals 
to me as one of the most valuable 
contributions we could make toward 
directing and developing students 
through the activities of the extra- 
curriculum. 

While the department of archi- 
tecture helps the student design his 


did, it would be worth it. 
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future home, the art department 
might assist in making his present 
environment less drear. What I said 
about English classrooms applies with 
equal, if less personal, virulence to all 
classrooms. Why not provide attrac- 
tive rooms for all classes? Actually, 
it would not cost much; and even if it 
Then we 
could go to work in the dormitories. 
Students should be encouraged and 
assisted to add texture, design, color, 
to their own rooms. 

A library which lends only books is 
obsolete. Every campus should have 
a collection of fabrics, prints, water 
colors, reproductions, faculty compo- 
sitions, available for loan to students. 
A student should check out for his 
dormitory room a Picasso reproduc- 
tion or a water color by his art 
teacher as casually and as regularly 
as he checks out a novel or a biog- 
raphy. Such a proposal is neither 
expensive nor complicated. It can 
be done easily; if it were not easy, it 
should still be done. 

Every college should have an art 
gallery with a permanent collection. 
It is as much a part of education as 
laboratories for teaching science. I 
once heard of a college which had a 
stadium but no art gallery—a pre- 
posterous misuse of funds appropriated 
for educational purposes! The campus 
gallery should show student and 
faculty work, as well as traveling 
exhibitions, which are readily avail- 
able, inexpensive, often of superb 
quality. 

There should be open to all stu- 
dents, workshops where handicrafts 
could be done in textiles, ceramics, 
leather, metals, wood. I see no 
reason why only art-department 
majors should be artists. The pur- 
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pose of education is to make us 
all artists, each in relation to his own 
talent. 

The music department, as I said, 
is fighting most effectively for the 
campus. I sometimes suspect that 
the most valuable contribution a 
professor of music could make would 
be to hit those juke boxes with an axe. 
Perhaps it could be done, not literally, 
but metaphorically. Why not hit 
them with Mozart, Strauss, Rodgers 
and Hammerstein? I suspect that 
students might appreciate something 
musical for a change. Most music 
departments have listening booths 
and record libraries for lending. But 
I like best a Beethoven quartet with a 
faculty first violin, a student cello, 
a student second violin, a faculty 
viola; or, at another time, a faculty 
composition played by student strings. 
Here is fully illustrated the principle 
of the extra-curriculum, the design of 
the best education: student-faculty 
participation in common interest for 
mutual achievement. 


DUCATION which consists of 

getting off required semester- 
hours is no education at all; we need 
to shift emphasis from getting off to 
taking away. It is only what the 
student takes away with him that 
is worth teaching. I suggested the 
student-teacher planning of the stu- 
dent’s future home as an example: 
not only could we directly and 
intimately influence his tastes, his 
attitudes, his pattern of living; but a 
generation of such students would 
have a real impact upon the housing 
problem in American society. Through 
such programs we might begin to 
reverse the pressure of school-society 
relations and to exert a wholesome 
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influence from the college upon the 
community. 

I recognize three types of teaching: 
first, forced feeding, or “I know you 
hate it, but you’ve got to learn it”; 
second, spoon-feeding, or “Just remem- 
ber what I tell you”’; third, invitation 
to learning, or ‘‘ This is fun, let’s share 
it.” I believe that the most valuable 
and lasting results come from the third 
method, in which the extra-curriculum 
can be used most effectively. 

Suggested activities are indicative, 
by no means inclusive. Any teacher 
should be able to suggest other, 
perhaps better, ways of winning the 

campus for our side. The important 

thing is that we win the campus, 
which is now being turned against 
us. Our professional existence, the 
existence of education as we under- 
stand it, depends upon the salvation 
of inteliectual freedom and humane 
values, which are now in jeopardy in 
our society and on our campus. 

I propose that we provide intel- 
lectual interests and aesthetic satis- 
factions on the campus through the 
medium of the extra-curriculum. I 
propose concerted faculty action to 
lift student activities from the present 
state of vicious vapidity. I propose 
that we establish the campus com- 
munity as a pattern of intellectual 
and aesthetic activity, a pattern of 
living which students will recognize 
and value as we do, and which they 
will take with them when they leave 
us as educated persons. 

No innovations have been _pro- 
posed, no new ideas advanced. All 
that I have said was said long ago by 
John Ruskin: “The entire object of 
true education is to make men not 
merely do the right things, but enjoy 
the right things.” [Vol. XXIV, No. 9] 
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“How Is’t with 


Thy Religion?” 


By GEORGE W. EDWARDS 


A Discussion of the Present Place of Religion in Higher Education 


OW is’t with thy religion?” 
asks Margaret of Faust, who 
replies: “As for faith and 

church, I grant to each his own.” 
Not satisfied with this answer, Marga- 
ret presses on: “That’s not enough 
. . « believest thou in God?” Faust 
counters: “ Who shall dare ‘I believe in 
God’ to say? ask priest or sage the 
answer to declare.” To which Marga- 
ret sorrowfully concludes: “Then 
thou believest not.” In these mem- 
orable lines between Margaret and 
the academician Faust, the poet 


Goethe gives expression to the age-old 
question with which the Church, in 
the sense of institutional religion, has 
confronted college and university— 
“How is’t with thy religion?” 

Once more the Church, dissatisfied 
with the answers of higher education, 


concludes: “‘ Then thou believest not.” 
“All of our public and many of our 
private institutions of learning,” states 
a Roman Catholic educational leader, 
“have abandoned the teaching of 
religion.”? A prominent Presbyterian 
elder charges a close correlation 
between college and crime and the 
absence of religious instruction in 
these words: 


The critical moral situation that 
existed in some colleges manifested itself 
in recent years in a succession of shocking 
criminal acts committed by their stu- 


1Guthrie, Hunter. ‘Academic Truncation,” 
Vital Speeches, XV (May 15, 1949), P. 477: 


dents. Murder, blackmail, and gross 
immorality have been widely publicized 
in the press. ... They took place in 
institutions where religious instruction 
was absent or at best elective.? 


“‘Pagan gods reign over the Ameri- 
can campus”’ is the opening sentence 
of a recent book issued by a church- 
publishing house. 

Specific educational institutions 
have been singled out for their 
irreligion. The counselor to Protes- 
tant students at Columbia University, 
in resigning from his post, declared: 
““Campus liberalism has been stunting 
. . . religious growth.’* William F. 
Buckley, Jr., in his book God and Man 
at Yale, which purported to uncover 
atheistic tendencies at Yale, attracted 
nation-wide attention. The survey 
which stated the principles of the new 
curriculum of Harvard University, 
acclaimed by the educational world, 
was scored ina leading religious weekly, 
in an article by Rachel King entitled 
“Harvard versus Christianity.’ 

Have these critics actually exam- 
ined the sources which would disclose 
the truth about religion in our col- 
leges? Have they analyzed docu- 
mentary evidence which is readily 

*Evans, Edgar Hanks. ‘“‘Let Us Save Religion 
in ripe Christian Education, XXX (September, 


1947), P- 
Hamill, ‘Robert H. Gods of the Campus. New 
York: Abingdon- Cokesbury, 1949. 
4New York Times, August 22, 1949. Pp. 19. 
SChristian Century, LXIII (January 23, 1946), 


Pp- 108-10. 
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available? Have they studied reports 
on curriculum policy, catalogue de- 
scriptions of courses, and syllabuses 
followed in these courses? Have thev 
scrutinized minutes of faculty meet- 
ings discussing the introduction of 
religion into the curriculum? Or 
better yet, have these critics sought 
nrsthand information by visiting rep- 
resentative campuses throughout the 
land? Have they talked to members 
of the administrative and the teaching 
staffs? Have they sat in classrooms 
and lecture halls to observe the 
presentation of the natural sciences, 
the social studies, and the humanities? 
These constitute the sources from 
which any fair and reasonable con- 
clusion on so vital a subject as the 
extent of religion in our academic 
life must rest. Suppose someone in 
search of the truth should actually 
examine these sources—what would 
be his conclusion? 


S THE American college religious? 

Suppose religion is defined in the 
threefold sense of man’s spiritual 
relation to himself: in his effort to 
attain the fullest development of 
personality; his ethical relation to 
his fellow man, whereby he seeks 
the highest social value judgment; 
and, finally, his theological relation, 
whereby he strives to bring his will 
in accordance with that of God. In 
this threefold sense the college today 
is deeply religious. 

This conclusion is based not on 
reiteration of prejudged opinion but 
on analysis of the actual sources. 
The principles in the reports which 
today are guiding the sweeping cur- 
riculum reforms of our colleges are 
essentially religious. The curriculum 
survey of Harvard, which, as men- 
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tioned before, was attacked as non- 
Christian, contains the statement: 


. . . to study either past or present is to 
confront, in some form or another, the 
philosophic and religious fact of man in 
history and to recognize the huge con- 
tinuing influence alike on past and 
present of the stream of Jewish and 
Greek thought in Christianity. There is 
doubtless a sense in which religious 
education, education in the great books, 
and education in modern democracy may 
be mutually exclusive. But there is a 
far more important sense in which they 
work together to the same end, which is 
belief in the idea of man and society 
that we inherit, adapt, and pass on.® 


The Amherst Alumni Council News 
report on education and policy holds 
that 


. . . religion embraces all of man’s aspira- 
tions for the ultimate—religious issues 
continue to be vital issues in our society 
and young men need all the assistance 
we can provide to enable them to face 
these issues as wisely and understandingly 
as possible.’ 


The concluding chapter of a survey 
conducted by the University of North 
Carolina states that 


... our occidental civilization derives 
its strength ultimately from the Great 
Tradition, which is the conflux of our 
humanistic legacy from the pagan world 
and our religious legacy from Judaism and 
Christianity. This twofold tradition may 
be approached in terms of American 
experience. In the seventeenth century 
we had in America an_ inadequate 
Christianity, in the eighteenth century 
an inadequate classicism; only in the late 
nineteenth century did a corrosive natu- 
ralism finally give us our vacuum of faith. 


®General Education in a Free Society: Report of 
the Harvard Committee. Cambridge, Massachusetts: 
Harvard University Press, 1946. 

TXVIII, No. 3, p. 87. 


Pp. 45-46. 
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If today educators would concern them- 
selves with values, they must begin by 
acquainting the youth of America with 
the values which America has shared 
with the rest of the Occident.® 


A group of Princeton professors 
from a wide range of fields col- 
laborated in a statement of edv<a- 
tional policy which read in part as 
follows: “The two major conceptions 
of the spiritual life which have 
dominated Western thought are the 
intellectual and contemplative con- 
ception derived primarily from the 
Greeks and the Hebraic-Christian 
moral and religious conception”. . . 

In hundreds of colleges, the cata- 
logue descriptions of courses in the 
humanities and the social studies, 
with their emphasis on moral and 
spiritual values, are documentary 
proofs that the charge of irreligion 
is an unsupported slander against 


higher education. The syllabuses and 
outlines of these courses give full 
recognition to the abiding significance 


of religion. The books of Amos, 
Mark, Deuteronomy, Luke, and 
Galatians are readings in the social- 
studies program at the University 
of Chicago. Job is studied along 
with Plato at Harvard University in 
its general-education program. Selec- 
tions from the Old and New Testa- 
ments are now required readings in 
numerous colleges throughout the 
United States. 

Visits to the campuses of our lead- 
ing institutions provide ample proof 
of the religious quality of their 


8MacKinney, Loren C.; Adams, Nicholas B.; 
and Russell, Harry K., editors. 4 State University 
Surveys the Humanities. Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina: University of North Carolina Press, 
1945. Pp. 231. 

*Science, Philosophy and Religion, Second Sym- 
—. New York: Conference on Science, 

hilosophy and Religion in Their Relation to the 
Democratic Way of Life, 1942. 
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curriculums. A day at Michigan 
State College, in observing the classes 
in “Effective Living,’’ would show 
how the student becomes adjusted 
to himself on a spiritual basis. The 
University of Minnesota has extended 
its work in religion to a point where 
it is faced with litigation by a lawyer 
seeking to oust religion from what 
he claims is its “preferred” position 
on the campus of the University. 
The integrated social-studies program 
of Northwestern University includes 
an extensive consideration of religious 
values. New York University has 
recently established a department of 
religion. The University of Florida 
has introduced a forward-looking pro- 
gram on religion. It is noteworthy 
that the American Economic Associa- 
tion, at a recent ‘annual meeting, 
devoted an entire session to the 
consideration of values in relation to 
economic life. 

Specific courses on religion are 
being adopted by one college faculty 
after another. A recent study shows 
that sixty out of one hundred state 
universities and land-grant colleges, 
supported by public funds, now offer 
instruction in religion on an academic- 
credit basis. Of these institutions, 
seventeen have chairs of religion and 
fifteen have independent schools of 
religion." 

The State University of Iowa has 
expanded its work in religion in 
recent years. In 1944, religion in 
human culture became one of the core 
courses required of all students, and 
in 1948 the optional courses of the 
Department of Reiigion enrolled over 
twenty-four hundred students. 

True, on every campus there 


104 statement by Clarence P. Shedd is quoted. 
“News of the Christian World,” Christian Century, 
LXVI (November 16, 1949). p. 1364. 
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are those who are opponents of 
religion in any form. No college 
faculty is complete without at least 
one smart-aleck pedagogue who, by 
clever remarks about religion, strives 
for a reputation of extreme sophistica- 
tion. There is always the great 
liberal who poses as the exponent of 
abstract neutrality and objectivity, 
but “loads” his lectures against the 
eternal truths of Western civilization. 
There is also the honest but dis- 
illusioned teacher who, steeped in the 
literature of despair of the 1920’s, 
shaken by the great depression of 
the ’30’s and the wars cf the ’40’s, 
sincerely believes that institutional 
religion is anti-social. To these per- 
sons the current progress of religion 
in higher education represents a new 
“failure of nerve” and a “retreat from 
reason.” These persons, when banded 
together, constitute a powerful and 
vociferous force in faculty meetings. 
Sometimes “the children of this world 
are in their generation wiser than the 
children of light,” with the result 
that the latter find themselves on the 
losing end of the faculty vote. The 
“children of light” on college faculties 
thus are attacked both by the aca- 
demic “children of this world” from 
within and by the clerical “children of 
light” from without. 

These clerical critics from without, 
fail to see the true place of religion 
in higher education. They often con- 
fuse religion with denominationalism. 
In Fielding’s Tom Fones, an Anglican 
worthy defined religion thus: “When 
I mention religion I mean the Chris- 
tian religion; not only the Christian 
religion, but the Protestant religion; 
and not only the Protestant religion, 


but the Church of England.”" The 
1London:J.M.DentCompany, 1893. Vol.I,p.1o05. 
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aim of religion in higher education is 
not to make students into Protestants 
or Catholics or Jews; the aim 1s to 
find the common denominator for all 
denominations and faiths. Religion, 
when presented in a college class, 
must not be dogmatic. The college 
should seek not indoctrination in 
religion but education about religion. 
The college course on religion should 
be valuational in nature and con- 
cerned with the underlying principles 
of individual and social judgment. 
Religion in the college classroom 
should be freed of all ecclesiastical 
wrappings and be presented as the 
very essence of Western civilization. 
Neither teachers nor students should 
be expected to park their intelligence 
at the door when they enter a lecture 
hall or classroom where religion is 
being presented. The Church must 
recognize that the college should 
exercise full academic freedom in 
considering religion, as in any other 
field of study. Only with such free- 
dom can the college help the student 
to attain, in :e words of Paul Tillich, 
“‘a religious answer which does not 
destroy reason but points to the 
depth of reason . . . a theology which 
preserves the intellectual honesty of 
the intellectual and expresses at the 
same time the answers to the questions 
implied in man’s existence.” 


HE Church has committed cer- 

tain fundamental errors in its 
strategy toward higher education. 
It has looked for signs of a religious 
upswing on the campus in the wrong 
places. It has sought vainly for 
such traditional manifestations as an 


Quoted in “ Religion in Mun‘cipal Colleges,” by 
Ordway Tead, in American Education and Religion, 
edited by Fred E. Johnson (New York: Institute 
for Religious and Social Studies, 1952), p. 119. 
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increase in revival meetings or in 
chapel attendance. Occasionally a 
college will hold a revival meeting, 
but, while such a gathering may make 
good newspaper copy, the enduring 
spiritual results are doubtful. Nor is 
chapel attendance the true index of a 
trend to religion in academic life. 
This trend can rather be found in the 
classroom, the lecture hall, the re- 
search laboratory, or field work. 

As a result, the Church has made a 
second error in depending upon the 
wrong leadership. The Church natu- 
rally looks to the college chaplain as 
the worker for God on the campus. 
A consecrated teacher of physics, a 
devout lecturer on humanities, an 
understanding instructor in social 
studies, all have many more oppor- 
tunities for presenting religion to 
college students than chaplains or 
denominational workers who, what- 
ever may be their virtues, do not 
possess academic standing. 

The third error of the Church has 
been its hostile attitude toward higher 
education. Again and again the 
Church has asked of the college: 
“How is’t with thy religion?” and, 
dissatisfied with the answer, has 
concluded, ‘“‘Thou believest not.” 
The Church in the mid-twentieth 
century is continuing its age-old 
policy of regarding higher education 
as a foe. When the English uni- 
versities were founded several cen- 
turies ago, they were regarded with 
suspicion and enmity by clerical 
leaders. In the nineteenth century 


the bitter warfare between bishops 
and professors on religion versus 
science brought disastrous results 
which are still visible today. 

What should be the strategy of 
the Church toward higher education 
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today? Institutional religion should 
recognize that it is again facing a 
problem similar to that which con- 
fronted it at the close of the medieval 
period. This was an age of drastic 
cuitural change in which the uni- 
versities of western Europe played 
an active part. To meet this problem 
there arose the order of Dominicans, 
who were essentially preachers in the 
university towns. For a time the 
regular clergy regarded the new order 
with sharp hostility. But gradually 
the Dominicans, with the high stand- 
ards of their intellectual achievements 
and the purity of their lives, won over 
not only clerical critics but, what was 
more important, students of the 
medieval universities. Such great 
personalities as St. Thomas Aquinas, 
Tauler, Eckhart, and Savonarola 
became the intellectual and spiritual 
leaders of an age glorious in both 
religion and education. 

In like manner today, a new 
“order” is being formed. In the 
colleges and universities throughout 
the land, men and women teachers, 
by the strength of their intellectual 
abilities and the example of their 
lives, are bringing to their students 
a profound reinterpretation of the 
Hebrew-Christian heritage of Western 
civilization. These leaders of a reli- 
gious renaissance in American aca- 
demic life should be judged by the 
Church as vigorous allies who deserve 
encouragement. The Church should 
realize that there are “children of 
light” not only in the sacristies and 
cloisters but also in academic halls. 
The Church today should recall the 
words of Erasmus that perhaps the 
spirit of Christ is more largely defined 
than we think and there are many in 

[Continued cn page 499] 
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The Remolding of Education 


By ENDEL J. KOLDE 


The Report of Soviet Practices Written by an Eyewitness! 


INCE 1939, Soviet Communism 

has engulfed 5.2 million square 

miles of territory and some 585 
million people. These gains, unprec- 
edented in history, make the Soviet 
bloc the largest and most populous 
single power in the world. Quite 
naturally, therefore, the major con- 
temporary issue, both domestic and 
international, is the problem of Com- 
munism, with its many aspects and 
implications. 

The typical American citizen, 
fostered in a climate of free thought 
and debate, is trying to approach 
this problem with an open mind and 
objective reasoning. However, the 
information. concerning Communist 
reality at his disposal is very limited 
indeed. The so-called iron curtain— 
a combination of barbed wire, armed 
force, and strict censorship—hermet- 
ically isolates life in the U.S.S.R. 
from the outside world. What 
penetrates this barrier is mostly 
propaganda and half-truths skillfully 
devised to confuse the free world and 
to create indecision in the minds 
of Western people. 

This writer has had the doubtful 
“privilege” of experiencing and wit- 
nessing life behind the iron curtain 
as a citizen of the U.S.S.R. It is 


1This essay was reviewed for factual correctness by 
an Information Officer of the Division of Public 
Liaison, Department of State. Such reviewing does 
not, however, constitute Departmental endorsement. 


the purpose of this article to cast 
some light on the Soviet reality; more 
specifically, to review the process of 
re-educating the people of the countries 
annexed by the U.S.S.R. in recent 
years. To make this report wholly 
realistic, the events in Estonia, which 
was the first free country occupied 
and incorporated by the Soviet Union, 
are here surveyed. It is well to 
note that the methods and procedures 
applied in Estonia became the blue- 
print which subsequently has been 
adopted in all the other countries 
later pulled into the Soviet orbit. 
The Soviet military colossus over- 
ran Estonia on July 17, 1940. A 
few days later “‘an uprising of the 
masses” was staged in Tallinn, the 
capita: of Estonia, in which 32 
Estonians and a column of Soviet 
armed forces participated. The dimin- 
utive number of local participants 
was, however, quite immaterial. Mr. 
Vishinsky and Mr. Zhdanov, who 
personally directed the “revolution,” 
were well assured of success by the 
Soviet military forces present. The 
Estonian government was forced to 
resign, and a puppet government 
was organized on the very same day. 
All media of communication, such 
as newspapers, periodicals, radio, and 
printing press, were promptly nation- 
alized and placed under strict censor- 
ship. “Government trustees,’” who 
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took over top management, were 
planted in banks and other financial 
institutions, and all deposits were 
frozen until further notice. Pass- 
ports and travel visas were canceled, 
and firms and institutions dealing 
with foreign countries were placed 
under the management of Communist 
commissars who started their liquida- 
tion. A few weeks later, land, indus- 
try, and transportation were nation- 
alized, and many aspects of economic 
activity became government-owned 
and managed.? Previous leaders, both 
in business and in social and political 
life, were gradually removed from 
their positions and repiaced by Com- 
munist functionaries. In as much 


as these drastic changes were intro- 
duced within a few months, the’ 
Soviets faced a grave problem of find- 
ing local leaders to run the tremen- 
dous bureaucracy through which the 


Soviet system must necessarily oper- 
ate. Therefore, an intensive campaign 
of re-education and indoctrination of 
the masses was launched throughout 
the country. 


FLOOD of propaganda was 
poured over the nation via the 
daily press and radio, now under 
complete control of the government, 
to soften the resistance and reduce 
the hostility of the Estonians against 
the Communist occupants and to 
prepare the ground for sovietization. 
The whole nation was literally over- 


*The puppet government did take over large 
enterprises and certain basic economic functions in 
this period. However, collective farms, whose 
members represented the largest section of the 
population, and some small businesses remained in 
private hands during the first occupation. Even at 

resent agricultural activities are organized largely 
in such collective farms which are not goverrment- 
owned although they are subject to close Party and 
State control.” Comment quoted from a letter 
dated May 12, 1953, from the Division of Public 
Liaison, Department of State. 
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flowed with stories of the immense 
opportunities which a communist 
state offers to its citizens, the heroic 
and glorious deeds of the Red Army, 
the bright and unprecedented cultural 
and economic achievements of the 
Soviet Union, and last but not least, 
the sincere enthusiasm which Es- 
tonian people everywhere displayed 
for the new régime. In reality such 
enthusiasm was conspicuous by i 
complete absence, and the Soviets 
found it necessary to maintain Red 
Army patrols with politruks (political 
officers of the Red Army) stationed 
in all municipal office buildings on 
a 24-hour basis. The stories depict- 
ing the Soviet citizen as the happiest 
creature under the sun were skillfuily 
contrasted with the imperfections of 
a free society. The latter was 
portrayed in most merciless manner 
as a corrupt and disgusting form of 
exploitation of man by capitalist 
parasites. 

One of the most apparent objectives 
of this propaganda was to create 
class consciousness where none existed 
before. This was especially notice- 
able in the newspapers and the radio 
broadcasts directed to farm popula- 
tion and rural communities in general. 
Agriculture in pre-occupation Estonia 
was characterized by small and 
medium-sized farms, which were 
operated primarily by the owners 
and their families. According to 
official statistics, over gO per cent 
of all farms in Estonia were owner- 
managed. Consequently, there was 
no rural proletariat and hence no 
food for a class ideology. These 
independent farmers, individualistic 
as they were, had a strong sense of 
property, and constituted the largest 
single group most solidly opposed 
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to sovietization. Any direct attack 
against them was very likely to 
result in open resistance and blood- 
shed. 

To disintegrate the farm popula- 
tion, the Soviet propaganda fomented 
discontent by making conflicting 
promises to different groups of 
farmers. Whenever possible, the in- 
terests of the small or more backward 
farmers were placed in contrast with 
those of the more prosperous ones. 
With such skillful manipulation of 
the hopes of one against the fears 
of another, the Soviets soon succeeded 
in creating confusion, disunity, and 
even mutual hostility among the 
farm people. Analogous techniques 
were applied to disintegrate other 
social or economic groups. 


ARALLEL with this general prop- 

aganda, a leadership training pro- 
gram was instituted. The purpose 
of this program was to train a basic 
stock of experts on Communism, 
who then were to re-educate the 
population in more specialized ields 
of endeavor. Individuals whom the 
Communist Party believed to be 
proper material for leaders in the 
new society were summoned to com- 
pulsory training courses of 40 to 60 
days’ duration. The composition of 
the audiences of these courses was the 
most heterogeneous one can imagine. 
High-caliber scientists, skilled pro- 
fessional people, and former army 
officers were mixed with farm hands, 
common laborers, and convicts freed 
by the Communists from Estonian 
penitentiaries. The instructors of the 
courses were exclusively Soviet im- 
ports, many of whom later became 
presidents and deans of educational 
institutions in the Estonian Soviet 
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Socialist Republic. Instruction was 
confined to three major subjects: 
the Constitution of the Soviet Union, 
history of the Communist Bolshevik 
Party (thoroughly falsified), and Marx- 
ism-Leninism-Stalinism. Space does 
not permit a detailed analysis of the 
content of each subject here. It 
will suffice to point out that all three 
were aimed toward idealization of 
the Soviet system, its history, and its 
objectives, and toward equipping 
the participants with techniques and 
methods of machination which would 
enable them to explain and justify 
the cruel realities of the Communist 
system. At the close of the course, 
the trainees were subjected to an 
examination which, in essence, was 
a loyalty screen. Those who passed 
muster were then sent on speaking 
tours with the purpose of assisting 
the local Party cells in organizing 
so-called farm and factory “activist 
committees”; that is, local storm 
troopers who would “enlighten” the 
people on the spot. 

This marked the start of the third 
phase of the re-education program. 
Now the whole campaign was syn- 
chronized. The Communist Party 
provided the slogans to be debated, 
press and radio paved the way and 
furnished lead arguments, and the 
activists adapted the topic to their 
local, mostly unwilling, audiences. 
Although the intensity of this cam- 
paign varies from time to time, it 
has been a continuous process in the 
occupied areas, as well as in the 
U.S.S.R. proper, ever since it was . 
started. After the pressing problem 
of training local functionaries was 
overcome, the emphasis of the pro- 
gram was shifted from re-education 
to furtherance of the interests of 
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the Communist Party and to promo- 
tion of the current policies of the 
government, 


HE final phase of the campaign 

of re-education was to revamp 
the whole educational system of the 
country. This required not only the 
reorganization of educational institu- 
tions, but also the replacing of text- 
books and instructional materials 
with new ones; and, last but not 
least, the re-training of the teachers 
and professors. The Communist 
leaders were well aware that without 
“proper” instructors no system of 
education can bring desired results. 
Consequently, the major emphasis 
was placed on re-educating the teach- 
ing profession. The fact that many 
top dignitaries of the Soviet Union 
personally participated in these activi- 
ties reflects the importance attached 
to the problem. 

First of all, the principle of inde- 
pendent, objective reasoning was to 
be eliminated and replaced by a 
subservient collectivist concept of 
thinking. The late “Comrade” 
Zhdanov, then a member of the 
Politburo, himself wrote on this point 
as follows: 

Modern bourgeois theory of education 
places the instructor in a position of a 
mere guide and spectator, which deprives 
the teacher of all respect and authority. 
This is diametrically opposed to Soviet 
pedagogic principles. . . . Discipline is 
the basis for all Soviet education. 

Second, all educational activity 
was to be geared to politics, and 
educators were required not only to 
_ emphasize the political aspect of the 
subject they taught but also to 


8After the Communist Revolution, the word 
Mister was discarded from the Russian language as a 
capitalist remnant and replaced by the word 
Comrade to serve as a means of formal address. 
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promote the current policies of the 
Communist Party. In this connection 
Mr. Zhdanov stated that “education 
cannot be held separate from politics. 
Only a school based upon a firm 
foundation of Marxism and Leninism 
can train our youth in a manner 
consistent with the interests of our 
country”... 

Rahva Haal, the leading Estonian- 
language Communist newspaper in 
the Soviet Union, which shares the 
place of leading Communist newspaper 
in Estonia with the Russian-language 
paper, Soviet Estonia, wrote on the 
same topic as follows: “Our young 
people must be educated as active 
propagandists for the Soviet policy, 
which is the vital foundation of our 
communist community.’” 

Third, a fierce hatred of the 
capitalist world and of liberal ideology 
was to be cultivated. The then 
secretary of the Estonian Com- 
munist Party, N. Karotamm, person- 
ally explained that “the capitalist 
and the Communist ideologies are 
opposed and irreconcilable . . . There 
is not, and never can be any third 
intermediate ideology, compromising 
the two.” An editorial in Rahva Haal 
put the problem more squarely: 


The young communist citizen must be 
brought up in a spirit of intransigence 
toward all manifestations of the capitalist 
ideology. . . . The Communists are relent- 
less fighters against all that is old and has 
outlived its time. This . . . enables them 
to recognize unfailingly both their friends 
and their enemies, and to appraise every- 
thing from the only correct point of view— 
that of the policy of the Communist Party. 
. . . This makes them abhor implacably 
compromise, complacence and softheart- 
edness.° 

[Continued on page 500] 
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HIS is an age of widespread 
use of public-opinion polls. 
They are assuming an increas- 
ing importance in our estimates of 
candidates for public office, govern- 
mertal policies, and such other 
weighty matters as the relative merits 
of king-size and standard-length ciga- 
rettes. It is only natural, then, that 
the directors of a broad-gauge educa- 
tional study would wish to tap the 
opinions of those engaged in it. A 
wheel within a wheel, this would 
be one aspect of an evaluation of an 
evaluation. 

The Cooperative Study of Evalua- 
tion in General Education of the 
American Council on Education has 
been effectively described elsewhere.’ 
A thumbnail description of it would 
reveal that it is a joint enterprise 
undertaken by nineteen different col- 
leges, and that during its three years 
of operation it has developed, through 
intercollege committees, tests, or other 
instruments attempting to determine 
learning outcomes, in six areas: com- 
munication, science, social science, 
humanities, critical thinking, and atti- 
tudes, values, and personal adjustment. 

Three summer workshops for com- 
mittee members have been held, each 


1Dressel, Paul L., and Mayhew, Lewis B. “‘The 
Cooperative Study of Evaluation in General Educa- 
tion,” Educational Record, XXXIV (January, 


1953), PP- 54-67. 
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Study 


a week or more in length, on the 
rapidly expanding campus of Mich- 
igan State College at East Lansing. 
The study has been directed with a 
high level of competence and tact 
by Paul L. Dressel and his aide, 
Lewis B. Mayhew, both of the 
Michigan State College staff. 

One of the initial hopes of the 
original planners of the study had 
been that it would exert a widespread 
and beneficial stimulation upon the 
faculties of the participating institu- 
tions, in addition to those staff 
members who were actively and 
immediately involved in the project. 
Although the directors of the study 
had visited the campuses of the 
participating institutions at various 
times and had‘ talked with local 
faculty groups, they thought it desir- 
able to have definite, inclusive, and 
formal statements from the workshop 
members which could be systemati- 
cally pondered, analyzed, and sum- 
marized. At the third and final 
workshop, which was held during the 
third week of August, 1952, a ques- 
tionnaire was therefore distributed 
to each participant. 

It was not the original intention 
of the director of the study to use 
the results of the questionnaire as 
the subject of a separate publication. 
But in reviewing the responses of the 
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participants, he decided that many 
of the results of this thoughtful 
reappraisal were so fruitful that the 
replies merited more detailed con- 
sideration than a mere frequency 
table in the report. In order to 
provide for greater objectivity—and 
detachment—in reporting the results, 
Mr. Dressel concluded that the sum- 
marizing should be done by someone 
not on the Executive Board or 
directly associated with the adminis- 
tration of the study. He therefore 
asked the writer, who has been a 
member of the social-science inter- 
college committee and has participated 
in the first two workshops, to prepare 
the present article. 

Responses to the questionnaires 
were to be anonymous (which they 
were) and candid (which they sere 
indeed!). The devisers of the ques- 
tionnaire had charitably refrained 


from any impulses toward structuring 
it in such a way that the returns 
could be subjected to the torment 


of statistical manipulation. With ad- 
mirable self-abandon they invited 
the hard, cold truth, if it should 
indeed be hard and cold. In the 
Memorandum to all Workshop Par- 
ticipants their directions were as 
follows: 


As part of its schedule for publishing 
results from the Study, the central staff 
plans to prepare an article concerning 
the co-operative aspects of the activities 
of the past two years. While the largest 
proportion of the article will merely 
describe the various techniques of co- 
operation involved, some attention will 
be given to evaluation of those tech- 
niques. We need your help in obtaining 
information necessary to make this 
evaluation. 

[There follow] some questions soliciting 
your opinion about the success.or failure 
of certain aspects of the Cooperative 
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Study. Will you please respond to 
these questions by giving your very 
frank and honest opinions as to the 
effectiveness of the Study. Please con- 
trol your charitable impulses and give us 
a realistic appraisal of the Study as you 
see it. This will enable us to formulate 
some suggestions to help guide other 
projects which might be organized in the 
future. Please answer fully, citing evi- 
dence for your opinions whenever possible. 

In the face of this invitation to 
be wise, ruthless, and concise (about 
1.3 inches per response to each 
question), some of the respondents 
were puzzled. One of them, when 
subsequently questioned about it, 
said that his reaction to the question- 
naire was that it was difficult to 
answer it briefly and yet make any 
comments which might be worth 
while. Even considering this natural 
reluctance of homo academicus to 
make statements without numerous 
qualifications, the results impress one 
with the incisiveness of many com- 
ments, as well as with the fact 
that the handwriting of professors is 
little more legible than that of their 
students. 


HE first of the six questions 

should have put the respondents 
in a positive frame of mind. It was: 
“Describe your general attitude to- 
ward your participating in the Study. 
For example: Has the experience 
been pleasant, stimulating, or bore- 
some?” 

The overwhelming majority of 
replies were favorable in terms of the 
adjectives offered for choice. While 
“pleasant” and “stimulating” re- 
curred with gratifying frequency in 
the comments, more vigorous enco- 
miums declared that the study had 
been “challenging,” “valuable,” “en- 
joyable,” “interesting,” “profitable.” 
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At least one response gave evidence 
of a turbulent and mixed emotional 
state in declaring that the experience 
had been “pleasant, stimulating, frus- 
trating (so much that should be done, 
so little done).”” Many of the favor- 
able comments pointed out that one 
of the most profitable features of the 
experience had been the opportunity 
to meet colleagues from other institu- 
tions and to talk over problems of 
mutual interest. 

The self-imposed schedule of work- 
shop activities was far more rigorous 
than the timetable suggested by the 
directors of the study. So rapid 
was the pace that it led one dis- 
traught member to declare he felt 
that “by the end of last summer’s 
workshop I had been driven almost 
to the limit of endurance.” Such 
reservations as were expressed about 
the respondents’ participation revealed 
some lack of interest in the statistical 
aspects of the study, which often 
remain an uninviting mystery to 
many college teachers in academic 
fields. The extent of emotional in- 
volvement may be judged from one 
heartfelt response: “My participating 
has led to a great amount of worry, 
trouble, and exasperation but, in 
general, the Study has been stimu- 
lating.” One hopeful cynic expressed 
the view, with a cavalier disregard 
of rhetoric, that “it has been: a 
profitable, pleasant, and stimulating 
experience. Workshops shared by 
many schools is one of the best ways 
to prevent intellectual rigor mortis 
which all too often affects college 
faculties.” 

Presumably no report on a ques- 
tionnaire is respectable without some 
mention of frequencies. Because the 
replies were entirely subjective and 
not closely structured, it is a little 
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dificult to make classifications of 
responses exact. The tabulations re- 
ported here are those made by the 
central office of the study. There 
were $7 papers in all, but the totals 
reported vary from question to ques- 
tion. By making some semantic equa- 
tions, it was reported that, for the 
first question, 10 respondents found 
the experience pleasant, and 45 found 
it stimulating. Some side comments 
indicated that 4 were bored with the 
statistical discussions or with the 
formulation of their committee’s 
agenda. 


HE second question on the blank 
was somewhat more searching: 


. . » How has participating in the Study 
affected your professional growth? For 
example: Have your teaching or examina- 
tion practices been changed? Have you 
gone about curriculum and course plan- 
ning any differently? Have you gained 
any fresh ideas concerning the learning 
process? 

This catechism verges upon a con- 
fession of faith, although there was 
only the slightest aura of revivalism 
in the workshop sessions. To any 
group of college teachers, who, what- 
ever else they may or may not be, 
are firmly convinced that they are 
paragons as classroom performers, 
such an inquiry is a leading question 
indeed. 

Only one workshop member, acti- 
vated by motives of honest doubt or 
chary of self-incrimination, responded 
cryptically “No comment.” Many 
were decisive in their avowal of self- 
improvement (or at least of change). 
These declarations ranged all the 
way from the cautious to the almost 
ecstatic—“I have, I think, gone 
about my teaching practices some- 
what differently after learning what 
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others were doing.” And a more 
exuberant declaration of educational 
philosophy in capsule form: 


Yes to all the above. Especially it has 
helped me to get some concrete ways of 
engaging the student’s activity in his own 
education and has helped to place the 
teacher in the rdle of directing the student 
in acquiring an education and becoming 
conscious of his own development as such. 


Most of the favorable responses 
were variations on this theme, the 
leitmotif of which was constant. 
Some teachers who had been less 
aware of the intricacies of evaluation 
practices stated that their own tests 
had been improved as a result of their 
participation in the study. Many 
believed that they had received stimu- 
lation and developed insights which 
would improve various aspects of 
their professional activities. A few 
said they had received an impetus 
in revising their courses at their 
home institutions. An appreciable 
number thought it desirable to have 
had their attention more directly 
turned in their classes to the develop- 
ment of critical thinking. Some com- 
mented on renewed interest in efforts 
to clarify course objectives. One 
enterprising workshop member even 
attributed the writing of a textbook 
for a general-education course to the 
“influence and value gained” from 
participation in the study. One 
thoughtful reply stated that partici- 
pation “provided opportunity and 
stimulus to re-examine my practices 
more carefully and introduce needed 
emphasis upon functional outcomes.” 
The general impact on professional 
activities is more crisply summarized 
by the respondent who said it “Has 
been a new shot in the arm.” 

A few respondents were skeptical 
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of the extent of their conversion 
to the good, the beautiful, the true. 
This attitude is probably best exem- 
plified by the laconic statement: 
“Some effect, probably largely a 
matter of enthusiasm.” Another said: 
“Little, partly because I’m old and 
set and partly because my committee 
is not related too directly to my 
teaching field.” My statistical infor- 
mant classifies 44 of the responses as 
favorable to self-improvement, 2 as dis- 
avowing change, and 7 as “midway.” 


T IS to be expected that participa- 

tion in an intensive project would 
serve to stimulate those directly 
involved. It would have been strange 
indeed if the answers to the first two 
items on the questionnaire had not 
evoked a high degree of positive 
response. A different dimension was 
probed in the third question: 
.. How have your colleagues in 
general-education courses who were not 
members of the intercollege committees 
been affected by your institution’s par- 
ticipation in the Study? For example: 
To what extent are they concerned about 
educational outcomes, teaching methods, 
or evaluation techniques? 
Representative responses tell stories 
of fulfillment, frustration, missionary 
zeal, and the inevitable departmental 
internecine struggles. An investigator 
with leanings toward Freudian inter- 
pretations might draw some addi- 
tional conclusions. 

“The staff in our course has shown 
increased interest in outcomes and evalua- 
tion techniques. Accordingly, teaching 
methods have been influenced, and, we 
think, improved.” 

“Staff has become more interested in 
evaluation techniques and worked to 
improve testing in the course. Also 
more interested in teaching methods.” 
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“The head of our department has 
expressed himself as feeling that this 
study has done more to awaken the 
institution to the implications of general 
education than any other project ever 
engaged in. Actual practice is not as 
extensive as lip service but there is a 
marked improvement in the testing 
materials or a consciousness of their 
inadequacies.” 

“Probably a fair amount of uneasiness 
has resulted from my discussions with 
my colleagues. They are more aware, 
more ready to defend their own ap- 
proaches, and less complacent.” 

“Very little. Our own program seems 
to be following its unchangeable orbit. 
It would take a heavier body than the 
A.C.E. Cooperative Study to pull it out 
of its way.” 

“We now have committees on research, 
teaching, examinations; sometimes the 
challenge and disagreement with the 
study has stimulated counteractivity 
and study. This will be eventually quite 
good, and educate the participants.” 

“Not at all.” 

“They have on the whole been little 
interested and of small help.” 

“Little to not at all. My educational 
outlook has been altered, but I have had 
no success in disseminating among my 
fellow staff members the changes and 
growth that have occurred.” 

“TI don’t think they have been 
greatly changed except as they have 
reacted against the instruments we have 
produced.” 

“T fear that, despite the attempts of 
the college committee, the general faculty 
considers the study somewhat suspect. 
In certain instances, widely separated, 
many faculty have been asked to par- 
ticipate, and have.” 


One’s colleagues are not by nature 
intransigent or perverse, however 
much it may seem so at times. They 
have their own special interests and 
preoccupations. They appear to some 
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of our respondents, immersed deep in 
the waves of enthusiasm for this 
project, not only to be far removed 
from these ripples in the academic 
pond, but in many cases well up on 
che shore. 

On the other hand, in at least one 
institution, the respondent declared 
that his colleagues were not much 
impressed with the study because 
they were statistically sophisticated 
and “‘all very purist and high-minded 
about ‘research design.’ ” 

My sstatistician lists 19 of the 
responses as indicating ‘“‘more con- 
cern” on the part of colleagues with 
the factors mentioned in the question, 
29 as “‘little,” and g as “none.” 


HE fourth question was more 
difficuit for many participants to 
answer. They were classroom teachers 
for the most part, and thus a determi- 
nation of the effective expenditure of 
institutional money was outside their 
usual experience. Furthermore, the 
factors involved were so complex, 
far-reaching, and subjective that an 
answer of any kind would have been 
hypothetical, at best. A couple of 
persons indicated a somewhat general 
state of uncertainty by inserting 
merely a question mark in the space. 
The fourth question was brief and 
pointed: “In what ways has the 
Study justified or failed to justify 
the expenditure of time, money, and 
energy by participating schools and 
their faculties?” A few respondents 
were inspired to philosophize: 


“If a thing is worth doing, it is worth 
doing.” 

“T think our expenditures are justified 
or may be in time. This sort of Study is 
ambitious but limited. A little here, a 
little there in accretion—.” 
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“In terms of the final form of instru- 
ments, the justification has yet to be 
reached. Aside from physical evidence, 
however, there have been planted a few 
seeds which, with a little fertilizer, may 
grow into a sweeping intra-institutional 
self-analysis.” 


Even the affirmative responses were 
cautiously worded. Several persons 
stated that they thought their own 
institution had not received its 
money’s worth but that other institu- 
tions probably had. One reply, more 
positively empirical than most, stated 
that the study “had justified the 
effort by improved instruction in the 
classroom and improvement in the 
examination program. Also, more 
of the staff had become acquainted 
with the aims of general education.” 

Other replies pointed out more 
specific applications. One respondent 
said that “‘the expenditure has been 
justified by the focus of the faculties 
on teaching and testing as they have 
not focused before, and by our 
gradually discovering the limits of 
kinds of tests as well as their 
possibilities.” 

Another wrote, in a somewhat 
breathless dash extending all down 
along the margin— 


“Made a definite contribution to our 
school in opening up evaluation of critical 
thinking and attitudes as major empha- 
sis—desire to do so was there—but study 
suggested techniques and gave prestige to 
certain endeavors—it failed I think in the 
respect that some of its endeavors 
necessarily lacked sophistication—sophis- 
tication being sacrificed to learning of 
committee members about evaluation.” 

“Reports on every meeting of the 
Cooperative Study group have been made 
to the entire faculty. The General 
Education faculty discuss the work of 
the Cooperative Study group and there 
has been a definite carry-over from the 
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work of the committee to teaching pro- 
cedure in various areas.” 


One respondent expressed a feel- 
ing—which was rather general—that 
it was too soon yet to judge the full 
impact of the study: 


I feel incapable of answering this 
question in a general way. I do feel that 
the final answer must wait some years. 
The influences of most importance at 
local levels may not come for several 
years yet, as people associated with the 
study move into positions of influence 
and make their thinking felt. 


Some of the negative reactions to 
question No. 4 imply a fatalistic 
attitude about the way of the world— 
and of one’s immediate colleagues 
in particular. Others attempted to 
diagnose the cause of inadequacy; for 
example, the first of the following, 
taken from a set of neatly typed 
answers, carried this judgment: 


“The Study has failed, in my opinion, 
in meeting the purposes of its stated 
objective. It has succeeded in estab- 
lishing beyond doubt that the present 
approach and techniques are not the 
ones that will eventually result in a 
satisfactory accomplishment of those 
objectives. If General Education as a 
new tool has justified itself, we will have 
to devise more accurate ways to prove it.” 

“At our school, we do not get our 
money’s worth, but it is largely due to 
their own inertia and failure to take 
advantage of the opportunity.” 

“Justified because of the change in 
attitudes of the participating members. 
Unjustified because of the failure of 
members to convert colleagues.” 

A count of the classifiable replies 
to this question reveals that 41 
participants believed that the study 
had justified itself, 3 unqualifiedly 
stated that it had not, and 11 took a 
position which might be described 
as “‘midway.” 
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was concerned with 


extending the scope of co- 

operative efforts: ‘‘What is your 
opinion as to the value of promoting 
similar inter-institutional co-operative 
projects perhaps limited in the geo- 
graphical area?’ By using the tradi- 
tional and handy research design of 
tossing the papers on the stairs, an 
eager investigator would discover 
that the median of responses to No. § 
seems to be, “The general exchange 
of ideas that takes place in such 
gatherings is always of value.” 

One standard deviation below the 
mean would yield a marked element 
of skepticism, which some workshop 
committees might seize upon as 
material for their pool of examples 
of “critical thinking”—both good 
and bad: 


To limit further studies geographically 
would be as bad as to set up general 
education in specific course require- 
ments. I would like to see this study 
followed up with one attempting to get 
at the real proof that general education 
is a better educational procedure than the 
old traditional approach. The pre- and 
post-test technique has been too refined, 
we need a more comprehensive or perhaps 
a coarser measure of attainment. 


One sigma above the mean reveals 
a glow of enthusiasm: “‘This sugges- 
tion is an excellent one. If on a 
regional basis, more schools might 
be brought into such an effort.” 
Near the tip of the front tail of the 
distribution (a metaphor painful to 
a naturalist), we find this response: 
“T believe that out of the study 
should come a permanent organiza- 
tion| with annual meetings devoted 
to the consideration of general educa- 
tion problems at the college level.” 

My numerologically inclined col- 
league, after reproachfully gathering 
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up my normal distribution from the 
stairs, informs me that the score 
about the desirability of a similar 
project of limited geographical area 
is 38 in favor, 10 noncommittal, and 
8 against. 


HE sixth and final question 

required the most conjectural 
response—almost an oracular one. 
It was: 

. What impact do you believe the 
Study is making or is likely to make upon 
higher education in America? For exam- 
ple: Are the benefits primarily to those 
individuals or schools immediately in- 
volved? Are the benefits limited in 
other ways? 


One respondent answered, with dis- 
arming candor: “Doubt anybody is 
any nearer evaluation of general 
education than was the case before.” 
The few others who gave negative 
responses often qualified them with 


a conditional clause regarding the . 


use which the participating institu- 
tions—and others which might be 
interested—might make of the results 
of the study. 

Many were unprepared to support 
such a broad generalization as an 
answer would require. Others thought 
that it was premature to draw con- 
clusions at this relatively early stage; 
for example, “We can hardly speak 
of an impact yet. I believe it can 
make its heaviest impact in the future 
by making the general education 


movement more self-critical.””, Many 


were enthusiastic about the methods 
employed in developing this particular 
project, methods which would outlive 
the specific application: 


I believe the impact of this study (in 
its broader implications) will be tre- 
mendous—but only as it is part of a 
general trend toward greater co-operation 
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between colleges and a more objective 
approach toward an understanding of 
what constitutes learning. All by itself 
I do not think the Study will cut ice for 
very long nor have a very permanent 
effect. 


There was wide agreement, how- 
ever, that the extent of the influence 
of the study on higher education in 
America would depend heavily upon 
the nature and distribution of the 
final published results. This widely 
held opinion should give encourage- 
ment to the directors of the study—as 
well as confront them with the respon- 
sibility to see that the final report 
or reports are stimulating and 
challenging. 

This well-merited confidence voiced 
in the directors of the study is touch- 
ing, even if a little disquieting. 
“There is little doubt but that indi- 
vidual members of the committee will 
profit most,’ wrote one respondent, 
more intent on communication than 
on grammar, “but their will be a 
carryover to the committee members’ 
colleagues. The impact upon higher 
education in America will be deter- 
mined by the amount and kind of 
publicity given to the Study results, 
such as articles and talks made by 
committee members and efforts put 
forth by the central office.” 

One such workshop member, mind- 
ful of the long hours of debate in his 
own committee and subsequent soli- 
tary pencil-chewing, remarked ebulli- 
ently, ““My impression is that the 
real results will come three to five 
years from now when the literature 
and reports have permeated the social 
sciences. Then many newcomers 
enthusiastically will probably use 
our materials without the birth pains 
our committees have engaged in, and 
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often without specific knowledge of 
the sources and techniques.” One 
other respondent rendered a sober 
judgment which summarizes the con- 
servative point of view and holds out 
hope for greater progress in a brave 
new world: “‘The present study seems 
relatively limited in value, unless 
future correlations are very fruitful. 
But it has laid a groundwork for 
future additional studies which could 
strongly influence higher education— 
providing other studies continue the 
work.” 

A frequency tabulation reveals that 
in the opinion of 38 respondents the 
study, while valuable, was of benefit 
primarily to the participating indi- 
viduals or institutions. Nine believed 
the impact to be wider, and 6 took a 
middle position. 


HAT general conclusions are 


warranted by the questionnaire 
responses? Does the study appear 
to be justified in the opinion of 
participants, in view of the large 
financial investment by the American 
Council on Education and the partici- 
pating institutions, and the immense 
amount of effort and time expended 
by the persons directly and indirectly 
involved in its various activities 
and phases? 

An examination of the completed 
questionnaires convinces one that 
the responses were forthright and 

made in good faith. The high level 
of integrity of the participants and 
the permissive atmosphere encouraged 
by Mr. Dressel give the writer the 
further conviction that the responses 
would not have been modified even 
if individuals had been asked to 
write their names on their papers. 
It seems reasonable to accept the 
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judgments and appraisals of the work- 
shop participants at face value. 

The evidence appears incontro- 
vertible that the contact with col- 
leagues from other institutions has 
been highly stimulating. This find- 
ing may hardly be considered a 
revelation, since it is one of the main 
justifications for professional con- 
ferences or gatherings of any kind. 
In this instance, however, the contact 
was a continuous one over a three- 
year period, for Mr. Dressel had 
wisely requested representation on the 
various intercollege committees to be 
the same throughout the study, in so 
far as possible. This arrangement 
provided an unusually valuable time 
depth for the exchange of information 
and co-operation on projects mutually 
conceived and developed. 

Another worth-while feature was 
that almost all of the participants 
were classroom teachers. Too often 
the opportunities for attendance at 
professional gatherings is limited to 
administrators, with correspondingly 
lesser impact on those who carry 
on the day-to-day instructional pro- 
gram. While this aspect did not 
appear overtly in the questionnaire 
returns, the comments about changes 
in instructional and examination prac- 
tices left no doubt that the impact 
was having direct repercussions in 
the classroom. 

The effect on participants’ col- 
leagues varied in terms of institutional 
practices, philosophies, administrative 
support, and the varied personalities 
involved. Over a third of those who 
responded stated that their colleagues 
had become more concerned about 
educational outcomes, teaching meth- 
ods, or evaluation techniques. This 
seems a high percentage indeed. It 
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is naturally impossible for anyone to 
gauge how deep the roots of the 
enterprise may reach, nor when or 
where seeds of ideas sown may 
germinate. While the opinions largely 
concede that the beneficial results are 
closely confined to the members of 
the various committees, there is a real 
belief expressed on the part of a 
minority that the study has and will 
have an impact upon higher education 
generally. 

The qualifications of this viewpoint 
are extremely important, however. 
They take the position that broader 
influence will depend upon two 
factors—the nature of the final 
report and the continuation of inter- 
institutional projects of somewhat 
similar design. The recurrent expres- 
sion of faith in the proselytizing 
power of the final report places a 
heavy responsibility indeed upon Mr. 
Dressel and those of his colleagues 
who will prepare it. 

The healthy skepticism which was 
voiced about the value of the study 
also centered around two different 
aspects. A number of comments 
indicated that some respondents con- 
sidered the study was arousing a good 
deal of enthusiasm on the part of the 
participants but that it was doing 
little more. Others were frankly 
critical about the value of various 
instruments developed. They stated 
quite bluntly that they doubted that 
the results of their administration 
would be significant. One might 
venture the conjecture that this 
pessimism might have stemmed more 
from consideration of the specific 
tests on which these individuals were 
working than from an examination 
of the various instruments developed 

[Continued on page 501| 
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Socrates Was Not a Rogerian 


By ALLAN E. SHIELDS 


Rather, He Was a Midwife in the Birth of Ideas 


E widespread rediscovery 
of the values of discussion 
methods in the past few years 

has prompted instructors to redis- 
cover Socrates and Mark Hopkins. 
The growth in the number of students 
attending college today has crowded 
out Mark and his log, for the most 
part. Many college instructors have 
indicated a fondness for Socrates as 
their symbol of the master teacher. 
I submit that he was indeed the 
master, but that few instructors have 
searched far enough into his methods 
to discover their richness. We have 
more to learn, for he had much 
to teach. 

For the most part, Socrates has 
been identified as a question and 
answer man. He is thought to rep- 
resent the quintessence of one out- 
standing device of those who rely 
heavily on a non-directive approach. 
That device is this: when a student 
raises a question, rephrase it, clarify 
it, turn it back on the student 
himself, turn it back on the class for 
analysis, clarification, response, stimu- 
lation, or answer; but do not answer 
the ‘question. (I understand there 
are exceptions to this, but I notice 
that instructors who rely on this 


device take trouble to indicate that © 


they are exceptions, and so we sus- 
pect they emphasize not answering.) 
Now the attempt to make Socrates 
the symbol of this device, and other 


devices closely related to it,! is to 

greatly oversimplify the question and 

answer technique which he used. 
Let us raise the question, What 


‘were Socrates’ actual techiiques? 


We are not now interested ir an 
exegetical answer, but in 
finding the best answer we can from 
an examination of the dialogues of 
Plato themselves, leaving aside the 
distinction between the historical and 
allegorical Socrates. 

First of all we can, without much 
dispute, say what Socrates’ methods 
were not. In his serious discussions 
we usually find Socrates engaged in a 
dialogue, seldom in a trialogue, some- 
times in a monologue. Mark Hop- 
kins, on this score, comes closer to 
Socrates than any non-directive dis- 
cussion methods do. Moreover, Soc- 
rates’ method actually resembles the 
delivery of a lecture in a running 
series of rhetorical questions rather 
than adiscussion. More of this later. 

Positively, Socrates is more an 
“answer and question” teacher than 
a “question and answer” one, if we 
assume, as, some evidently do, that 
Socrates asked the questions and 
others gave the answers, which he then 
tore apart by further questions. 

Let me illustrate this point, since 
it is crucial for an insight into what 


1For example, for the instructor to walk into 
class and wait for discussion to begin; for the 
instructor to act as the “prime mover” only 
and sc on. 
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Socrates actually did. From The 
Dialogues 1 select at random the 
following passage. 


SOCRATES 
Very good then; as you profess to be a 
rhetorician, and a maker of rhetoricians, 
let me ask you, with what is rhetoric 
concerned: I might ask with what is 
weaving concerned, and you would 
reply (would you not?), with the 
making of garments? 

GORGIAS 
Yes. 

SOCRATES 
And music is concerned with the 
composition of melodies? 

GORGIAS 
It is. 

SOCRATES 
By Heré, Gorgias, I admire the sur- 
passing brevity of your answers. 

GORGIAS 
Yes, Socrates, I do think myself good 
at that. 

SOCRATES 
I am glad to hear it; answer me in like 
manner about rhetoric: with what is 
rhetoric concerned? 

GORGIAS 
With discourse. 

SOCRATES 
What sort of discourse, Gorgias—such 
discourse as would teach the sick under 
what treatment they might get well? 

GORGIAS 
No. 

SOCRATES 
Then rhetoric does not treat of all 
kinds of discourse? 

GORGIAS 
Certainly not. 

SOCRATES 
And yet rhetoric makes men able to 
speak? 

GORGIAS 
Yes. 

SOCRATES 
And to understand that about which 
they speak? 

GORGIAS 
Of course. 
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SOCRATES 
But does not the art of medicine, which 
we were just now mentioning, also 
make men able to understand and 
speak about the sick? 

GORGIAS 
Certainly. 

SOCRATES 
Then medicine also treats of discourse? 

GORGIAS 
Yes. 

SOCRATES 
Of discourse concerning diseases? 

GORGIAS 
Just so. 

SOCRATES 

And does not gymnastic also treat of 
discourse concerning the good or evil 
condition of the body? 

GORGIAS 
Very true. 

SOCRATES 
And the same, Gorgias, is true of the 
other arts:—all of them treat of dis- 
course concerning the subjects with 
which they severally have to do. 

GORGIAS 
Clearly. 

SOCRATES 
Then why, if you call rhetoric the art 
which treats of discourse, and all the 
other arts treat of discourse, do you 
not call them arts of rhetoric? 

GORGIAS 
Because, Socrates, the knowledge of 
the other arts has only to do with 
some sort of external action, as of the 
hand; but there is no such action of the 
hand in rhetoric which works and takes 
effect only through the medium of 
discourse. And therefore I am justi- 
fied in saying that rhetoric treats of 
discourse. 

SOCRATES 
I am not sure whether I entirely 
understand you, but I dare say I shall 
soon know better; please to answer me 
a question:—you would allow that 
there are arts?? 


The D’ -logues of Plato. 


2Jowett, B., translator. 
Vol. I, pp. 


New York: Random House, 1937. 
507-509. 
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Now it should be apparent where 
the source of confusion lies regard- 
ing the contemporary Socratic myth. 
Socrates, it is true, ends many 
of his statements and analyses 
with the question mark, but in the 
dialogues many of these questions are 
of a rhetorical nature, which, as is 
usual with such questions, more 
compliment the listener or disputant 
than call for an answer. The rhetor- 
ical character of his “discussion” 
seems to be its primary value, and 
perhaps gives the dialogue form its 
greatest charm. In effect, it pro- 
vides an aura of mutual discovery 
and, I think with Socrates at his best, 
of genuine discovery. But Socrates 
makes statements in the grammatical 
form of questions. 

What is the: main lesson we can 
learn from this display regarding the 
Socratic method? Not, it seems to 
me, that Socrates does not discuss; 
but rather that it is wrong to think 
of Socrates as asking questions which 
he hoped others could or would 
answer. It should be clear that 
Socrates himself carried the burden 
of argument but managed to retain 
the close attention of his “students”’—- 
so close, in fact, that we are given the 
distinct impression that they felt 
genuinely involved, were sincerely 
co-operating in the process. 

Enough has been shown to enable 
us to answer our first question: What 
were Socrates’ actual techniques? 
They were essentially these: first, to 
raise important issues for discussion; 
second, to develop those issues, some- 
times at great length, sometimes 
with the close assistance of his stu- 
dents; third, to state arguments and 
alternatives, to give exaiaples, to 
rephrase, to clarify, and so on, not 
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simply for the purpose of helping his 
students but also to help himself; 
fourth, to suggest answers; and fifth, 
ro ask questions of his students. Of 
the ve techniques listed here, the 
most characteristic of the Socrates I 
know are the first four. 

The only resemblance this process 
bears to the non-directive device 
briefly described earlier is that both 
involve discussion and that there are 
questions asked and answers given. 
However, Socrates, as we have viewed 
his teaching, falls rather on the 
opposite side from where we would 
be disposed to place him on the basis 
of his modern reputation, because 
the burden of the discussion is his, 
not his students’, he furnishes more 
answers than questions, and the main 
purpose of his questioning most fre- 
quently seems to be that of assuring 
rapport with his students. 


ig us now leave Socrates aside 
and raise a more contempora- 
neous question regarding the alleged 
values of this non-directive tech- 


nique. Might the price in the stu- 
dents’ feelings be too high tor the 
value gained by the device of not 
answering questions directly? That 
is to say, just what are the effects 
on students who raise questions to 
seek answers, only to have their 
desire not fulfilled? 

First of all, let me caution that I 
am not trying to castigate non- 
directive techniques wholesale, for I 
personally find many of them to be 
extremely valuable and use them 
extensively in my own teaching. 
Moreover, I should say here that I 
recognize that there is a definite 
place for turning back the student’s 
question on him. But the practice 
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seems so widespread as a teaching 
technique that I think it should be 
examined thoroughly. An indiscrimi- 
nate use of this device might easily 
raise obstacles in the way of creating 
a permissive atmosphere, rather than 
achieve the opposite results expected. 

What are the effects on students 
of turning back questions? Well, that 
depends, it seems to me, on the level 
of experience that the student has had 
with the technique. When it occurs 
the first few times (and for some 
students it will always seem like the 
first time) I suspect most of them feel 
rebuffed, put off, if they are used to 
having answers invariably given to 
their questions, or if they have often 
had their questions ignored or in 
some other way treated with con- 
tempt. It might, in other words, 


put them in a state of confusion, or 
even emotional upset, if the question 


were returned at once to them. If 
returned to the class, the class would 
be inclined to react similarly, the 
first few times at least. 

If we grant that further practice 
with this device will prompt students 
to respond favorably, presumably 
having in the meantime unlearned 
their emotional responses, what will 
be the results? It is claimed that 
students will develop in verbal facility, 
will gain in self-confidence, and will 
increase their skills at analysis. These 
results may well occur. The question 
remains whether or not the gain is 
worth the price of the indiscriminate 
use of this technique. 

A corollary of this problem which 
bothers me is the tendency on the 
part of some instructors to assume 
that non-talkers ought to be urged, 
cajoled, insulted, and even tricked 
into discussion. My problem lies 
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not in getting students to talk, but 
rather in how to make non-talkers 
feel that they are welcome in the group, 
whether they contribute overtly or 
not. After all, there would likely be 
pandemonium if we were not all non- 
talkers most of the time. Not-talking 
is also a skill in discussion! 


INALLY, I should like to point 
out that there is an important 
aspect of Socrates’ method which is 
subtle and easily overlooked. Soc- 
rates was able, even with his more 
vitriolic antagonists, to communicate 
the feeling that he was genuinely 
concerned with his own and others’ 
questions, that he was sincerely seek- 
ing answers. He did not pre-empt 
the réle of expert, then step down 
with tongue in cheek to heckle. The 
gadfly réle was, it seems to me, not 
accurately ascribed to him, even by 
himself. ‘“‘Midwife” is closer to his 
function as teacher. An instructor 
who turns back questions indiscrimi- 
nately, most especially if he does so 
before he has been accepted by his 
students, runs dangerously close to 
teaching his students that serious 
questions can be answered easily, but 
that he is not himself concerned with 
answers, and that embarrassment is a 
necessary concomitant of discussion. 
Socrates was the wisest man in 
Athens, I suspect, not because he 
knew that he knew nothing, for he 
knew that much, but rather because 
he hit on a teaching method which 
differed from that of his Sophist 
friends in one important respect: 
he could raise issues, give answers, 
and raise further questions in both 
his own and his hearer’s mind at one 
and the same time that he was 
[Continued on page 500| 
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A Recently Established 


Humanities Program’ 


In the fall of 1950 a new college 
came into being in the village of 
Endicott situated in upstate New 
York. The college was given the 
name of Harpur after Robert Harpur, 
an early settler of the area and once 
librarian of Kings College (Columbia), 
scholar, educator, and statesman. 
Harpur College joined the State Uni- 
versity of New York on September 1, 
1950, as a liberal-arts college of the 
University. Originally founded as 
Triple Cities College of Syracuse 
University, the College was accepted 
as a unit of State University by the 
Board of Trustees in February, 1950, 
after a local citizens’ committee 
recognized and supported the plans 
for participation in the new decen- 
tralized State University. 

Conscious of the important réle 
that the humanities must play in the 
establishment of a sound liberal-arts 
curriculum, the administration dele- 
gated to the Humanities Division the 
function of establishing some kind 
of integrated humanities program 
that would adhere more closely to 
the concept of a liberal education 
than seems to be the case in the 
programs of the older and more 
traditional institutions. The Division 
labored over the project for almost 
two years before receiving final fac- 
ulty approval of the following program. 


'Reported by Aldo S. Bernardo, Assistant 
Professor of Foreign Languages, Harpur College, 
State University of New York. 


The new program is based on two 
major assumptions: first, that over- 
specialization in limited ftelds of 
study has been a fundamental weak- 
ness of American higher education 
since the close of the First World 
War; second, that American college 
students are capable of much greater 
intellectual effort than is frequently 
supposed. 

It seemed also to be true that the 
relatively recent vogue of general- 
education programs liberal-arts 
colleges affords only a partial solu- 
tion of the problem since the majority 
of such programs provide breadth 
at the expense of depth. Although 
Hary ar had supplemented its general- 
education program with an area-study 
program to assure some continuity, 
the Humanities Division believed 
that this was still not sufficient. The 
Humanities have generally lagged 
behind the sciences and the social 
sciences in recognizing the impor- 
tance of enforcing greater integration 
and correlation of their disciplines to 
assure the student an educationally 
sound program. 

The solution therefore seemed to 
lie in the development of a humanities 
concentration leading mediately from 
the general-education and area studies 
toward field specialization. Under 
the new program all students special- 
izing in any one of the humanities 
must satisfy the requirements for this 
concentration. 

Along with other candidates for 
the B.A., the humanities concentrator 
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takes from 23 to 41 hours of general 
education, mathematics, and foreign 
languages, and 18 hours of area-study 
courses. In addition, he must take 
introductory semester courses of three 
hours each in the fields of art, music, 
and philosophy. Once these basic 
requirements have been satisfied, the 
student may be admitted to the 
humanities concentration. He must 
then take 21 hours of significantly 
advanced work in areas that lie out- 
side his specialization. As a working 
means of establishing a core of 
humanistic studies which would help 
the student relate the work of his 
specialty to the general field, three 
areas within the humanities were 
distinguished, and a distribution of 
required hours made accordingly: 


I. Art and Music— 

Either 3 hours of advanced courses 
in the history of art and 6 hours 
of advanced music history or 
& hours of art and 3 hours of 
music history 

II. Literature— 

A. English 57 (Chaucer) and 58 
(Shakespeare) with the option of 
substituting some other English 
literature course for one..6 hours 

B. Foreign literature 6 hours 

Ili. Philosophy— 

Two philosophy courses beyond the 

introductory course 6 hours 


A student specializing in English, to 
take an example, would have to do g 
hours of advanced work in art and 
music, 6 hours in a foreign literature, 
and 6 hours of advanced courses in 
philosophy. 

The student’s program up to this 
point has been given breadth and 
some depth in areas outside the 
humanities by the requirement of 41 
to $9 hours of general-education and 
area studies; his program is given 
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additional depth and breadth in 
fields closely related to his special 
interests by the requirement of 30 
hours of basic and advanced work in 
the general field of the humanities. 

In as much as 124 semester-hours 
are required for graduation, the stu- 
dent now has from 35 to $3 hours left 
for specialization and free electives. 
Students who enter college with mini- 
mum preparation will naturally have 
very little room in their programs for 
free electives. Such students, of 
course, represent a distinct minority. 
Furthermore, the intention of the 
humanities concentration is not to 
provide a piecemeal program, rich 
in specialization, but weak in over-all 
perspective. Thus the fact that a 
few students will have little or no 
choice of electives but will have the 
benefits of a well-organized program 
actually attests to its validity. 

The average student will be ready 
for specialization by the end of his 
sophomore year. He is assigned at 
this time to a personal adviser from 
the department in which he will do; 
his work, and sets about the task of’ 
satisfying the semester-hour require- 
ments as established by that de- 
partment. The requirements for 
specialization in the various depart- 
ments are as follows: 


..21 hours 

...32 hours 

..19 hours 

Foreign Language and 
Literature 

American and English 
Literature. 

Philosophy. . 


If the is in one 
of the fine arts, he may stress, after 
conferences with his adviser, ‘either 
the creative or theoretical side of the 
art. If he is specializing in foreign 
language and literature, he may pur- 
sue one of three possible programs: 


.32 hours 


..24 hours 
..21 hours 


4 
. 
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linguistic science, foreign language, 
or foreign literature. In English, 
he is required to take courses in the 
three major poets, Chaucer, Shakes- 
peare, Milton, and a course in the 
foundations of the English language. 
He then selects additional courses from 
literature offerings of broad scope. 
Each department also provides 
special programs for students inter- 
ested in cross-departmental or cross- 
divisional specialization. In most 
cases the requirements for such pro- 
grams in terms of semester-hours are 
of necessity lower than those for 
regular programs of specialization. 
A student might, for example, take a 
special program in the history of 
ideas, concentrating, let us say, on 
the Renaissance. He would take 


appropriate courses in philosophy, 
history, English, foreign and com- 
parative literatures. The program 


would be directed by his adviser 
with agreement of the various depart- 
ments concerned. 

Finally, each department offers a 
course entitled Humanities 97-98 
which all concentrators must take 
in their respective departments during 
the senior year. Course credit is 
limited to two hours. The course 
provides an opportunity for inde- 
pendent work under the guidance of 
a departmental adviser. Each stu- 
dent selects some project of special 
interest which he must complete 
before the end of his last year. The 
work must show some originality and 
may take the form of a senior “paper” 
or of creative work. The results will 
be judged by a departmental com- 
mittee. Through satisfactory com- 
pletion of his project, the student 
has gained a valuable experience in 
synthesis and methodology. 

In recapitulation, the potential 
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humanities concentrator first does 
from 41 to 59 hours of work outside 
the humanities. He then balances 
this by 51-64 hours of work in the 
humanities (including his specializa- 
tion). If his preparation for college 
has been normally satisfactory, he 
has from ig to 32 hours for free 
electives. If his preparation was 
extremely inadequate, he has hardly 
any room for such electives. In 
either case, the student is assured a 
well-rounded program of studies with- 
out the frequently irreparable gaps 
left in the program of free electives 
and narrow specialization. 

Bernard F. Huppé, under whose 
direction Harpur’s new humanities 
program began to take shape, pub- 
licly made the following observations: 


The study of the humanities cannot be 
carried on in isolation; it demands that 
those who pursue it define what man is in 
terms of man’s best knowledge of him- 
self, religious, aesthetic, and scientific. 
Humanistic studies by their very nature 
serve as a check on dangerous specializa- 
tion, because implied in the proper study. 
of the humanities is the concept of a 
general education. In their attempt to 
sum up man’s understanding of himself, 
the humanities are concerned with ail the 
branches of man’s knowledge of himself. 
In consequence, in order to be truly 
effective, the study of the humanities 
involves a study of the other sciences. 
Rut at the heart of such study must be 
the image of man considering himself in 
his aspect of man communicating with 
other men by means of art, music, liter- 
ature and philosophy. 


In its greater emphasis upon 
integration and correlation of its 
own disciplines, Harpur’s humanities 
program not only adheres closely to 
the traditional interpretation of a 
liberal-arts education, but represents 
a return to the fundamental concept 
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of humanistic studies as disciplines 
which possess vital significance and 
value only in proportion to the degree 
in which they are understood to be 
interdependent. If, furthermore, the 
primary function of the humanities is 
the understanding of man as an 
emotional yet rational creature, only 
in this interrelationship can man’s 
complexities and unpredictableness 
be understood and appreciated. In 
an age when such understanding and 
appreciation seem to be at low ebb, 
the need for such a program can 
hardly be disputed. 


Counseling and Student 
Grouping Tendencies 


Since 1947 Colgate University has 
been actively engaged in an educa- 
tional experiment known as Pre- 
ceptorial Studies. The purpose of 
this organization is to help first-year 
students bridge the gaps between 
secondary school and college. Enter- 
ing students are assigned, in groups 
of twenty-five, to a preceptor—a 
college graduate interested in teach- 
ing, who works half-time on his own 
academic pursuits while serving as 
the counselor to a group. 

Primary preceptor-student contact 
is made through fortnightly individual 
conferences and monthly meetings of 
the entire group at which attendance 
is voluntary. Throughout the pro- 
gram the individual conferences have 
been successful, while the group 
meetings, at best, can be considered 
only partially so. Students are noti- 
fied of the time, place, and topic 
for such meetings. Attendance has 
always been good early in the year 


‘Reported by Howard L. Jones, Director of 
Preceptorial Studies, Colgate University. 
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with active student participation, 
and the meetings have received high 
value ratings by members of the 
staff. Each year, both attendance 
and value ratings have dropped 
sharply after the third month and 
have gradually decreased thereafter. 
Detailed studies show attendance 
figures as high as 100 per cent in the 
earliest meetings of the year and as 
low as Io per cent during the spring 
semester.’ 

The following factors have been 
identified as bearing upon the prob- 
lem of attendance: 


Time of Meeting—Fall meetings are more 
successful than spring meetings. This 
is probably as it should be since new 
students need more careful attention 
than they do after a semester of college 
experience. However, the fact presents 
an additional challenge to the staff 
to make the spring meetings important 
enough to demand student attendance. 

Evening meetings are more successful 
than daytime meetings: partially be- 
cause evening meetings are often 
held in faculty homes and therefore 
have a greater appeal, and partially 
because of the exacting daytime sched- 
ule which all students have. 

Place of Meeting—For group-counseling 
purposes meetings held in lounges or 
faculty homes are superior to thosé 
held in classrooms. Students tend to 
react formally in a classroom atmos- 
phere and, in general, find it difficult to 
relax. 

The Topic—In a voluntary meeting it is 
obviously more important to center 
discussions around needs of which the 


students are aware than it is in a 
required meeting. 
Most popular group-meeting topics 


include: Fraternity Living, Hetero- 


*This paper is an extract from the writer’s 
doctoral dissertation entitled ‘‘ Preceptorial Studies 
at Colgate University”’ (on file in the library of 
Syracuse University). 
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sexual Behavior, Preparing for Exami- 
nations—topics which are “close to 
home.” Topics such as Management 
and Labor, Inflation, Euthanasia ap- 
peal to a few but are of little interest 
to the majority. We have found that 
selected smaller groups can discuss 
these topics with real effectiveness. 
Student Participation in Planning— 

Invariably group meetings planned 
by the preceptor without student con- 
sultation fall flat. When a small com- 
mittee of the group participates in the 
planning, there is much more likeli- 
hood of success. ; 

The quality of the preceptor’s 
leadership, the extent to which the 
work of the group is integrated with 
the work of the general-education 
program, and the nature of the 
student group are other influencing 
factors. The last factor—the nature 
of the group—has been particularly 
studied in answering the question: 
“‘What is the best way, at a residential 
college like Colgate, to select counsel- 
ing groups?” 

Prior to the academic year 1950-51 
preceptorial groups were selected at 
random by assigning the first twenty- 
five on any alphabetical list to one 
preceptor, the next twenty-five to 
another, and so on. This system 
had its advantages. It was easy 
to administer and did not run the 
risk of strengthening. natural cliques 
which inevitably develop around liv- 
ing centers and_ extra-curricular 
groups. On the other hand, it failed 
to take advantage of the natural 
grouping tendencies of college men— 
groups which might, for our purposes, 
serve most effectively as counseling 
units. 

In an effort to cast some light on 
grouping tendencies, 126 first-year 
students selected at random during 
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the second semester were asked to 
list their extra-curricular activities, 
their course section numbers, their 
campus addresses, and their “five 
best classmate friends.” The potential 
academic ability of these students as 
shown by their scores on the College 
Entrance Examination Tests was 
equated, thus making it possible to 
check “‘best friend” selection through 
three different hypotheses. 

The first hypothesis was that stu- 
dents tend to select their best friends 
according to academic ability. How- 
ever, analysis of the quartile positions 
on the C.E.E. tests of these students 
and their friends provided a Pearson 
product-moment correlation of .22. 
The tendency to select friends accord- 
ing to academic ability is slightly 
positive but relatively insignificant. 
Men in the top quarter of their class 
selected 36 per cent of their friends 
from the same quarter while selecting 
only 16 per cent from the lowest 
quarter. Those men in the lowest 
quarter selected 23 per cent of their 
friends from the lowest quarter 
and 18 per cent from the highest 
quarter. Thus, the tendency to select 
friends according to equality of ability 
appears to be stronger among the 
more intellectually capable students. 
This slightly positive tendency seems 
an insufficient reason for selecting 
the members of counseling groups 
according to ability classification. It 
is interesting to note that in all 
categories the mean selection per- 
centile was well in advance of the 
goth percentile, indicating that men 
with higher than average potential 
(for the Colgate population) are 
selected more often as close friends by 
men of all academic-ability levels. 

The second hypothesis was: Stu- 
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dents tend to select best friends 
according to similarities in extra- 
curricular interests. If this hypothesis 
be true, students will select many of 
their close friends from outside their 
immediate dormitory section. Since 
Colgate University does not assign 
men to dc mitories according to 
extra-curricular interests, it is logical 
to assume that men with particular 
interests are assigned at random 
through the living centers. 

Men who participated in no extra- 
curricular activity (and there were 
less than Io per cent in this category) 
selected 3.45 of their five best friends 
from their immediate dormitory sec- 
tion. Men who participated in four 
or more activities (approximately 
10 per cent) selected 2.22 of their 
friends from their immediate dormi- 
tory section. While a definite ten- 
dency was shown for men who 
participated widely to select fewer 
of their friends from their immediate 
dormitory section, it was not suffi- 
ciently significant to serve as a 
method of selecting the members of 
counseling groups. 

The third hypothesis—students 
tend to select best friends according 
to proximity of living arrangements— 
offered such administrative ease that 
the writer frankly hoped it would 
prove true. It did. Sixty-eight per 
cent of the best friends selected were 
close neighbors in the college com- 
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munity—room, floor, or section mates. 

On the assumption (and this is 
open to challenge, to be sure) that 
group counseling is most effective in 
groups which have some natural 
internal affinity, Preceptorial Studies 
groups were selected by dormitory 
section during the academic years 
1950-51 and 1951-52. The favor- 
able results seem to bear out the 
contention that this method of selec- 
tion is desirable. Attendance figures 
showed increases of 7 per cent over 
1949-50 and II per cent over 1948-49. 
Staff ratings of meeting value showed 
increases of .2 on a scale of 4 over 
1949-50 for a value increase of 10 
per cent. 

While the writer is now convinced 
that selection of counseling groups 
by dormitory section is the best of the 
methods studied, he is just as certain 
that other factors play even more 


important réles in determining the 
success or failure of group counseling. 
Given a capable counselor with an 


evening meeting in the informal 
atmosphere of a faculty home, lead- 
ing a discussion on a topic of real 
concern to the students, the group, 
regardless of the method of selection, 
will enjoy and profit from the session. 
Given a group selected according to 
any criteria and a weak counselor 
leading a formal discussion of an 
uninteresting topic, the students will 
not benefit. 


Avew magazine, Field Reporter, has 
been inaugurated by the Department 
of State. It will report, direct from 
the field, activities of Americans who 
are helping peoples throughout the 
world fight the battle against hunger, 
disease, ignorance, and oppression. 
It will appear every other month. 
Subscriptions (domestic, $1.50, for- 
eign, $2.00) may be placed with the 
Superintendent of Documents. 


A srupy of the occupations of arts- 
college graduates who have majored 
in history and political science is 
reported in the July, 1953, number of 
the Allegheny College Alumni Bulletin. 
The study was made by Paul H. 
Giddens, who sent questionnaires to 
350 graduates who had majored in 
this field between 1931 and 1951. 
Replies were received from 131 men 
and 69 women. Of the 200 respond- 
ents, 137 have attended graduate and 
professional schools, and 106 have 
received degrees from them. They 
are employed in many different 
capacities: six are college teachers 
and twelve are school teachers, thirty- 
one are lawyers in private practice or 
in other legal work, thirty are govern- 
ment employees, and six are doing 
research work, three of them in the 
field of history. 


The American College Public Rela- 
tions Association recently voted at 
its annual meeting to make a study of 
the public-relations needs and prob- 
lems of higher education and to 


inquire into its own objectives and 
organization, with a view toward 
greater service to higher education. 
It is expected that the survey will lead 
to the development of a long-range 
program for the association. 


Girrs amounting to $32,500 have 
been made to the Graduate School of 
Journalism of Columbia University 
to expand television news writing, 
programing, and broadcasting. Of 
the total, $25,000 was given by the 
William Morris Agency and $7,500 
over a ten-year period by Samuel A. 
and Fannie C. Frommer. 


A recent revision of the arts-and- 
sciences curriculum at George Wash- 
ington University requires the study 
of English composition, not only in 
the first semester of the freshman 
year but also in the second semester 
of the sophomore year. The second 
course is designed to assist the 
practice of composition against. a 
background of literature, economics, 
history, and science studied during the 
first three semesters of college. 


A comsnep educational program in 
liberal arts and engineering is being 
offered by Illinois Wesleyan Uni- 
versity and St. Mary’s College of 
Winona, Minnesota, in co-operation 
with the Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology. This brings to seventeen the 
number of colleges participating with 
I.1.T. in a plan under which students 
attend one of the co-operating colleges 
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for three years and Illinois Tech for 
two years. At the conclusion of the 
program they receive the Bachelor 
of Arts degree from the college and a 
Bachelor of Science degree in some 
field of engineering from I.1.T. 


A comsivep five-year program lead- 
ing to degrees in both engineering and 
liberal arts will be offered by three 
co-operating institutions: Saint Louis 
University, Rockhurst College, and 
Marquette University. 


The 1goth anniversary of the Louisi- 
ana Purchase is being commemorated 
in the Library of Congress exhibition, 
entitled “The Louisiana Purchase 
Sesquicentennial,” which opened on 
September 11 and will remain on 
view through December 31. The 
exhibit will contain approximately 
100 pieces—manuscripts, rare books, 
maps, prints, and broadsides—from 
the Library’s collections. 


Tue program of the Monsanto 
Chemical Company to aid scientific 
education will benefit 58 American 
colleges and universities during 1953- 
54. The program includes eighteen 
senior scholarships, fifteen fellow- 
ships, fifteen grants-in-aid, four special 
contributions for research projects, 
and the donation of equipment and 
materials. New to the program this 
year are ten undergraduate scholar- 
ships which can be awarded by the 
administering school on the basis 
of both need and merit. 

The British subsidiary of the com- 
pany has made sixteen grants for 
research at the universities of Birm- 
ingham, Bristol, Cambridge, Glas- 
gow, Leeds, London, and Manchester. 
The Australian subsidiary sponsors 
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research at the Universities of Mel- 
bourne and Sydney. Total expendi- 
ture by the overseas subsidiaries will 
amount to about $40,000. 


A pamputer entitled Educational 
Exchange Grants containing up-to-date 
information about the International 
Educational Exchange Program has 
been issued by the State Department. 


Scuotarsnirs at Illinois Institute of 
Technology have recently been estab- 
lished by the Clark Equipment Com- 
pany, Buchanan, Michigan, and the 
National Malleable and Steel Castings 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. A two- 
year graduate research fellowship has 
been established by Clark Brothers 
Company, Olean, New York. 


Recutar instruction is being offered 
this fall by the University of Illinois, 
Division of University Extension, in 
approximately fifty Illinois communi- 
ties. Graduate and undergraduate 
credit is given for the courses taken, 
just as if they were taught on campus. 
Fees are determined by the number of 
units and the type of academic credit. 


A xew course in systems engineer- 
ing, geared to complex requirements 
of expanding military and civilian 
developments in electronics and sci- 
ence, has been inaugurated at the 
Moore School of Electrical Engineer- 
ing, University of Pennsylvania. The 
course was developed by educators 
at the University, working with 
management and engineering officials 
of the Radio Corporation of America. 


Five young scientists and engineers 
of the Radio Corporation of America 
have received R.C.A. Fellowships 
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for 1953-54. The grants range from 
$2,100 to $2.700. The Fellows, who 
will be engaged in various phases of 
electronic research, as a branch of 
either electrical engineering or physics, 
will study at Louisiana State, Penn- 
sylvania, Princeton, and Rutgers. 


Unesco has been forced to defer 
action indefinitely on 32 requests for 
technical assistance from the world’s 
underdeveloped regions, Luther H. 
Evans, the director-general, has re- 
ported. To meet requests for aid in 
education and science received this 
year from 44 countries would require 
$5,200,000, but the agency has been 
allocated only $2,650,000 to carry out 
its technical-assistance program. 


Tue United States Technical Co- 
operation Administration has chosen 
Michigan State College to help estab- 
lish the first School of Business Admin- 
istration in Brazil. The new institution 
will be supported by the T.C.A., 
the Getulio Vargas Foundation of 
Brazil, and Brazilian private interests 
and business organizations. The par- 
ticipation by Michigan State College 
will be financed by the T.C.A. The 
first courses at the new school, 
designed primarily for business execu- 
tives, will begin in March, 1954. 
Graduate work will be included. 


Gouwance in a Free World will 
be the theme of the 1954 convention 
of the American Personnel and Guid- 
ance Association. The convention 
will be held ‘at the Hotel Statler, 
Buffalo, April 11-15. The program 
will include special-interest semi- 
nars for college student personnel 
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administrators, professors of guid- 
ance, counseling-agency administra- 
tors, elementary-school counselors, 
industrial personnel workers, and city 
directors of guidance. Among topics 
to be discussed are graduate-student 
seminars, professional workshops, and 
occupational research. All interested 
persons are invited to attend. Regis- 
tration forms may be secured from 
Registration Chairman, 1685 Elm- 
wood Avenue, Buffalo. 


The Catalogue of the Law Collection 
at New York University, published 
by the School of Law of the Univer- 
sity, is intended as “an authoritative 
guide to the materials of the law 
and related subjects in the social 
and political sciences.” The book 
contains some forty-five thousand 
entries and twenty-five thousand 
annotations, and is the first book of its 
kind to appear in the United States. 


The student religious program at 
Boston University has been expanded, 
and is to be known as the United 
Ministry to Students. The seven- 
man staff includes members of all 
major faiths and will be dedicated 
to giving the greatest possible religious 
guidance and service to all students, 
regardless of faith or denomination. 


A racuury development program 
has been launched at Marquette 
University to improve the status of 
the teaching staff. Appeals will be 
made to local and state business 
firms, foundations, and individuals 
to underwrite professorships at $7,000 
a year. Several contributions have 
been received. 


- Editorial-Comments - 


Training Program for Business 
Executives 


HE recent announcement of a 

“Program for Executives” to 

be offered by the Graduate 
School of Industrial Administration 
of Carnegie Institute of Technology 
is of more than usual significance. 
This nine-weeks training program 
will begin on March 8, 1954. Its 
purpose will be to help middle- 
management business executives meet 
the broader and more complex require- 
ments of senior-level positions in their 
organizations. The program will be 
open to a group of twenty-five to 
thirty carefully selected executives 
who are being groomed by their 
companies for top-level jobs. Par- 
ticipants will be chosen so as 
to constitute a cross section with 
respect to business and geographical 
backgrounds. 

The program has been planned by 
Carnegie officials after extensive dis- 
cussions with business leaders about 
the kinds of competence needed by 
senior executives. Those most empha- 
sized by these leaders were: ability 
to take a company-wide view of 
operating problems, an understanding 
of the human problems of business 
organizations, skill in analyzing and 
interpreting facts in making decisions, 
and understanding of broad economic 
and political problems. These are 
abilities which persons in middle- 
management positions who are con- 
centrating on the work of a single 
department find it difficult to acquire. 

The Carnegie program is designed 
to develop these abilities. It will 
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include work in four major areas: 
business policies, human and labor 
relations, financial and other quanti- 
tative controls, and business in the 
American economy. Throughout the 
program, informal discussion and con- 
ference rather than “teaching” pro- 
cedures will be emphasized. 

Such a program is noteworthy in 
at least two respects. In the first 
place, it shows a recognition of the 
opportunity and obligation of higher 
institutions with regard to adult 
education as well as to conventional 
undergraduate and graduate instruc- 
tion. Increasingly in recent years, 
universities and other higher institu- 
tions have been moving into this 
field. Short courses, workshops, re- 
fresher courses, conferences, and other 
educational programs for the benefit 
of persons already established in their 
callings have increased greatly. The 
Carnegie program is a notable exam- 
ple of an important current trend. 

The program is noteworthy in the 
second place because of the way in 
which it has been planned. The 
objectives have been thoughtfully 
chosen and clearly formulated. The 
participants are to be carefully 
selected with a view to the over-all 
purpose of the program. They will 
bring to the sessions a wealth of 
valuable practical experiences. The 
Carnegie staff members who are to 
participate in the program (except 
the administrators) have not been 
announced, but they doubtless will 
be persons who combine competent 
scholarship in their fields with first- 

[Continued on page 501) 
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A Stimulating Book 


A PHILOSOPHICAL SCRUTINY OF RELIGION, 
yy C. J. Ducasse. New York: Ronald 
ress Company, 1953. x+44I pp. 


$4.50. 

The word scrutiny is well-chosen and 
The well-known professor 
of philosophy at Brown University has 
given the general area of religion both a 
searching gaze and a minute investiga- 
tion. This elaboration of his lectures on 
philosophy is neither an apologia nor an 
indictment: it does not seek to convert 
or to antagonize. The author says that 
it is “an objective philosophical inquiry 
into the nature of religion. It seeks to 
provide a clear and comprehensive account 
of its basic values” (page v). One 
admires the precision of he true teacher 
in definition, documentation, and objec- 
tivity. It is not necessary to know what 
Mr. Ducasse himself believes. 

In eighteen chapters, the author looks 
at various philosophies of religion, dis- 
tinctions between faith, belief, and knowl- 
edge, prayer, mysticism, ideas of the 
supernatural, the problem of evil, and 
theories of survival. There are interest- 
ing and unusual studies in Satany, 
Satanism, and witchcraft not often 
included in a philosophical discussion, 
and certain references to Freemasonry 
of a mythological type which lead one 
to wish that Mr. Ducasse were familiar 
with the insights of Sir Alfred Robbins, 
Douglas Knoop, and Dean Roscoe Pound. 

It is possible that the book will not 
satisfy a specialist in systematic theology 
or the saieaee defender of a particular 
creed, but it offers a mass of source 
material in this “emotion-loaded”’ area 
of thought. Religion is defined as “‘a set 
of articles of faith—together with observ- 
ances, attitudes, and feelings tied up 
therewith—which, in so far as it is 
influential in a person, tends to perform 
two functions, one social and the other 
=. (page 415). Briefly, the social 
unction provides altruistic motivation, 


while the personal function gives the 
individual “the serene assurance out of 
which flows courage on occasions of fear, 
endurance in adversity, strength in 
moments of weakness, dignity in defeat, 
humility in success, conscientiousness and 
moderation in the exercise of power.” 
A stimulating book! 
MclItyar H. 
Supreme Council, 33° Scottish Rite 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Readable and Persuasive 


Man: Minp or Matrer? dy Charles 
Mayer. Boston: Beacon Press, 1951. 
xx+168 pp. $2.50. 

“This book is an attempt to set forth 
a renovated and rejuvenated philosophy 
of rationalistic materialism” (page xv). 
The author whose words I ~— just 
quoted is a French scientist. In this 
work he constructs a philosophy based 
on science—its method and its results: 
a philosophy which, on the negative side, 
rejects all supernaturalism, while on the 
positive side it provides a view of reality 
wholly in materialistic terms. In fact, 
the book divides into two parts: on the 
one hand, it is a theory of reality; on 
the other, it is a theory of ethics and of 
the good life. What the book aims to 
show is that a materialistic doctrine 
of the world is compatible with our 
highest aspirations, that it need lead 
neither to animalism nor to pessimism 
and cynicism. 

Note the author’s description of his 
view as a “renovated”’ form of material- 
ism. He criticizes the old-fashioned type 
of materialism as relying too much either 
on chance or on mechanical determinism. 
There is, of course, no over-all ultimate 
purpose for nature; nevertheless, par- 
ticular natural processes have natural 
goals. In some sense, the author has 
taken some of the attributes which the 
supernaturalists have ascribed to spirit 
and has invested matter with them. 
For instance, he says that all living 
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beings, down to the lowest form, have 
feelings, desires, wishes, and sensations. 
Thus “the plants’ cells hold water to the 
extent necessary for them to achieve 
the maximum feeling of well-being, at 
the same time facilitating the exchanges 
of gases because the latter yield them a 
sensual satisfaction” (page 33). At every 
level, organisms prolong their life for 
the joy of it, because they find pleasure 
in living. For myself, I deubt that this 
doctrine has any scientific basis; also, 
I find it odd to think of matter as having 
sensations, as conscious (or subconscious), 
and as being characterized by a will-to- 
live. Nevertheless, this is a tenable 
doctrine; what the author is proposing 
is that nature is a unified continuous 
system in which there are no sharp gaps 
between matter, life, consciousness, and 
mind. But I would raise a semantic 
point. Is it fair, is it not misleading, to 
describe this doctrine as materialism— 
even with the adjective “progressionist”— 
when matter is conceived as _ living, 
conscious, and mental? Whitehead, who 
on many points would have agreed with 
the author, viewed his own doctrine as a 
rejection of materialism. 

When the author comes to ethics, the 
counterpart of the rejection of super- 
naturalism is the denial of all categorical 
obligation in conduct. Human _ beings 
are motivated by the pursuit of pleasure 
and the avoidance of pain. Also, their 
natures are egotistical; each one pursues 
his own happiness. Our actions are 
social to the extent that they are to our 
personal advantage. “It is more con- 
venient, more advantageous, and also 
more pleasant to accept all or part of 
the social and moral obligations which 
are recognized by the majority of the 
other men who belong to the same 
community as himself” (page 133). 
Moral laws are arbitrary choices; right 
is a human invention by means of which 
certain groups of men venture to impose 
their law upon other men. But, I ask, 
if moral imperatives are private decisions, 
choices, or stipulations, then surely 
Hitler, with his choice in favor of force 
and cruelty, is just as “right” as the 
Western democracies. When every rule 
is arbitrary, everyone is right. 
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The author unfolds to the reader an 
appealing philosophy of progress, of life 
2s a magnificent adventure, of perpetual 
creative advance. This is an attractive 
ideal, but why any self-loving individual 
should sacrifice himself for other individ- 
uals, for man in general, for a possible 
future superman—that is not clear at all. 

This most readable and persuasive 
book is wholly based, in its argument, on 
the view that science is knowledge and 
that nothing else is knowledge. Belief 
must be grounded on the use of scientific 
methods; otherwise it is irrational. It 
follows, as a matter of course, that 
religion is superstition. However, at no 
point does the author discuss, much less 
prove, this basic premise; so far forth, it 
seems to me that this “rationalistic”’ 
materialism is basically irrational and 
dogmatic. But, given the dogmatic 
premise, the argument is fair and highly 
illuminating. 

H. L. Larrabee, a gifted American 
philosopher, has provided the reader 
with an excellent translation from the 
French, and has contributed, in a vigor- 
ous preface, a well-argued defense of the 
author’s position. 

Demos 
Harvard University 


Tue Lrprary 1n INstTRUCTION: 
A SYLLABUS ON THE IMPROVEMENT OF 
Co.tLece InstRucTION THROUGH LI- 
BRARY Use, by Louis R. Wilson, 
Mildred H. Lowell, and Sarah R. Reed. 
New York: H. W. Wilson Company, 
1951. 347 pp. $3.76. 

In the preface of this book it is pointed 
out that university presidents, faculties, 
library staffs, and educational foundations 
and associations have attempted since 
the thirties to increase the effectiveness 
of the American college educational 
program through the improvement of 
the college library. “This syllabus .. . 
has been prepared to fill one gap in this 
general program of library improvement” 
(page 4). 

In the introduction the authors point 
out that “the idea underlying the prepa- 
ration of this syllabus has been the 
improvement of college teaching through 
the better integration of library use and 
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instruction” (page 13). It is thus freely 
admitted by all concerned and responsible 
that the library has not been utilized 
in the college educational program nearly 
so effectively as it should be, and, having 
made this frank confession, the authors 
are attempting to do something about it. 
The book is divided into five units: 


I. General Bibliographical Sources Useful to 
the College Instructor 
II. Teaching Materials for General Educa- 
tion at the College Level 
III. The Selection of Materials for Effective 
College Instruction 
IV. Reading Guidance: a Function of the 
Entire Faculty 
V. The College Library as a Teaching 


Instrument 


Although there is text in each unit, 
the bulk of the space is given over to 
lists of works cited by the authors which 
fit into each unit. Perhaps Unit V is 


the most interesting, at least to librarians. 

The librarian-authors have a good 
idea here, but it remains to be seen 
whether college librarians and college 
instructors will use it for the —— 


intended—“the improvement of college 
instruction through library use.” 
Ewis BRANSCOMB 
Ohio State University 


Disparate Lectures 


Mopern Epucation 1n Human VALUES, 
by Arthur T. Vanderbilt et al. Pitts- 
burgh: University of Pittsburgh Press, 
1952. viiit+134 pp. (Pitcairn-Crabbe 
Foundation Lecture Series, Vol. IV). 
$3.00. 

This most recent volume in the interest- 
ing series of lectures conducted under 
the auspices of the University of Pitts- 
burgh School of Education, does not 
attempt to achieve quite the same 
degree of unity of thought that has been 
true of the earlier volumes. Each lec- 
ture in its own right is a worthy and 
competent utterance. But the offerings 
of Clyde Kluckhohn of Harvard and 
William G. Carr of the National Educa- 
tion Association seem to me to be most 
directly in line with the tradition of 
the series. Especially is Mr. Kluck- 
hohn’s lecture on “Universal Values and 
Anthropological Relativism” a thought- 
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ful and valuable critique of the school 
of anthropologists who are committed in 
an all-out way to the view of cultural 
relativism. His analysis of the inadequa- 
cies of this position seem to me to be 
the best thing in the volume. 

If one «a participated earlier in 
these lectures may be permitted a con- 
structive comment, it would be that 
such a series as this would seemingly 
serve its educational purpose te best 
advantage if a homogeneous theme were 
selected and the several lecturers were 
urged to contribute their own insights 
upon the single chosen subject. 

Orpway TEAD 
Board of Higher Education 
New York City 


Almost Unique among Educational 
Annuals 


Tue Year Book or Epucation, 1952, 
edited by J. A. Lauwerys and N. Hans. 
London: Evans Brothers, Ltd., 1952. 
xii+612 pages. $9.00. 

The tremendous power of education 
as an agent of social reform is memorably 
portrayed in the current edition of the 
Year Book. In their introductory chap- 
ter, the editors, Joseph A. Lauwerys and 
Nicholas Hans, of the University of 
London, elaborate on the common fea- 
tures of educational reforms throughout 
the world, such, for example, as: raising 
the school-leaving age, extending secon- 
dary education, increasing opportunities 
in vocational and technical education, 
widening enrollments in higher education, 
revising financial considerations, and 
recognizing regional differences. 

Influencing educational reform uni- 
versally are a number of factors: the 
quest for equality of opportunity, new 
methods of making and distributing 
goods, revised concepts of social adapta- 
tion and the meaning of progress, and a 
broader understanding of the réle of 
the school. Everywhere, the editors 
state, the school is extending itself on 
both ends of the compulsory period of 
attendance. There are increased pro- 
visions for nursery schools, adult educa- 
tion, and the continued education of 

outh who have left school. A more 
alanced combination of central and local 
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powers is discernible in educational 
administration, even though central min- 
istries have grown more powerful. Among 
other changes are: first, the rearrange- 
ment of school systems in accordance 
with modern psychological and_socio- 
logical concepts (the effects on education 
the Russian psychological school 
are contrasted with influences on Ameri- 
can education, for example); second, 
the training of teachers, which has added 
education in international attitudes to 
a more firmly established professional 
reparation; third, increased provision 
bor the education of women, especially 
in the universities; and fourth, marked 
progress in educational research. 

owever, educational progress has 
been affected and often prevented by 
lack of money, shortage of buildings and 
equipment, and inadequate staffs. Sec- 
tionalism, particularism, public apathy, 
political ignorance, and uncritical con- 
servatism have combined, as always, 
to obstruct the enactment or fulfillment 
of many a worthy program. 

Out of their study of reforms through- 
out the world, the editors emerge with 
two constructive suggestions: first, since 
many educational measures tend to be 


.polar in nature (increased literacy, for 


example, may make people more vulner- 
able to propaganda), educators should 
strive for greater clarity in their treat- 
ment of the ultimate ends of education 
and in their definition of the fundamental 
values they attempt to realize; second, 
education should Be social action, but 
only by and through individuals working 
on and with other individuals. (The 
editors quote Ortega y Gasset to the 
effect that civilization cannot be con- 
trolled unless out of the masses there 
arise individuals capable of attaining the 
noble life.) They conclude: 


The object, then, of all worth-while reform 
in education is mot simply to allow our 
modern societies to endure on a level of mere 
materiality, but to promote a common life 
that is noble and upward-striving, because the 
individuals that compose it themselves strive 
for what is best, beautiful, and true (page 28). 


The “View of a Conservative” is 
eloquently presented by the Hon. R. A. 
Butler, who championed the Education 
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Act of 1944. Butler maintains that the 
philosophy of any educational reform 
must center on the individual; it must 
bring out the best in the individual 
child. Rigid specialization should be 
discouraged. Independent schools and 
small country schools must be preserved 
and fostered, in order to guard against the 
“total urbanization” of education. The 
former minister of education is opposed 
to comprehensive schools because they 
“neglect the exceptional child.” The 
school is second to the home as an educa- 
tive agency. He believes in corporal 
unishment, intelligently administered. 
ncreased attention should be paid to 
facts and principles. Butler’s “funda- 
mentals”’ of education are at least five: 
a good grounding in the 3 R’s and in 
one’s own language; the cultivation of 
clean, healthy, strong bodies; the in- 
culcation of loyalities (to school, nation, 
and so on); an education destined to 
produce individuals of “right character” 
rather than “examination fodder’; and 
religious instruction based on the prin- 
ciple that “the fear of the Lord is the 
beginning of knowledge.” For “this 
alone can give education real meaning, 
and life itself real purpose” (page 41). 

G. D. H. Cole examines the back- 
grounds of socialism in its Marxist 
origins as contrasted with British social- 
ism. Developed first by the followers 
of Robert Owen, out of William Godwin’s 
early concepts, British socialism con- 
sidered education to be a means for 
making men more rational and therewith 
better. Character formation was con- 
sidered to depend almost wholly on 
environment and upbringing (rather than 
on heredity) and therefcre capable of 
being brought under social control. 
Marxism uses education for propaganda 
urposes and revolutionism; not so 
ritish socialism. 


For the most part, British socialists in 
modern times have felt able to work without 
qualms for the democratic development of 
the existing educational structure, and have 
not felt impelled to denounce it as, in its very 
nature, an instrument of indoctrination in 
capitalist and anti-socialist beliefs and atti- 
tudes (page 48). 


As professor of social and political 
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theory at Oxford University,’ Cole is 
certain that there can be no effective 
teaching of socialist values until Britain 
becomes a full-fledged socialist state: 


Just as a whole society poised between 
socialism and capitalism suffers unavoidably 
from a divided mind, and is in some danger 
of getting the worst of both worlds, so teachers 
who are allowed to preach the virtues neither 
of capitalism nor of socialism run the risk of 
giving their pupils no lead at all in the art of 
good living and of turning them loose without 
any adequate equipment of assured values 
(page 59). 

In character building, for example, the 
socialist teaches the co-operative rather 
than the competitive attitude, though 
the personal “‘success motive”’ can never 
be absent. Cole defends the compre- 


hensive school (in contrast to Butler), 
partly because it is hostile to the “dis- 
astrous divorce of the ‘vocational’ and 
the ‘cultural’”; and partly because it 
unites leaders and followers from the very 
Regarding school subjects: 


start. 


There ought to be more basic science and 
more basic teaching of practical ways of 
applying it in our general school curricula, 
and more mixture of the scientific and the 
literary in our technical schools. . . . Perhaps 
we should start . . . merging the technical 
colleges in the people’s universities, at which 
every range of subjects would be taught 


(page 58). 


However, Cole insists that there can be 
no practical educational socialist policy 
except in conjunction with a general 
policy-making for social in 
-— segment of communal life. 
“Progressive Education” is an im- 
assioned, though well-reasoned, essay 
by Dean Ernest O. Melby of New York 
University. He is particularly vehement 
against those who marry progressive 
education with Socialism or Communism: 
“The progressive movement began with 
an emphasis upon the importance of 
meeting the needs of individual children” 
(page 70). Instead of advocating god- 
lessness, collectivism, statism, and 
subversion, such men as Dewey and 
Kilpatrick were “apostles of human 
worth and dignity, originality, initiative, 
self-reliance, and cooperative effort in 
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the true American fashion” (page 71). 
Knowledge is not power for good, Melby 
asserts, unless it carries with it the 
disposition to use this knowledge for the 
common good. Hence, education, in its 
broadest sense, should be spread to all 
members of the community rather than 
restricted to school or book learning, 
and it should be based on political, 
sociological, and pyschological enlighten- 
ment. Inveighing especially against re- 
cent critics of American education, many 
of whom he considers to be at heart 
enemies of public education, Melby calls 
for a “total community mobilization” 
for the advancement of education on the 
rinciples of scientific progressivism and 
ree enquiry. He predicts that progres- 
sive education will prosper because it 
responds to the liberal tradition 
characteristic of America. The proper 
character of American education he 
describes thus: 


The growing interdependence of all indi- 
viduals in our rapidly changing society 
emphasizes the need for an education which 
will give well-adjusted and _ socially 
effective personality. . . . A subject-matter- 
centered pattern of education simply will not 
give us the kind of citizen we need. Pedi- 
atricians and psychiatrists can tell us now 
that this is so. It will take a little longer for 
the college professors of English and mathe- 
matics to realize it. . . . (page 82). 


Scott Buchanan tells the fascinating 
story of his experiences at St. John’s 
College and with such believers in the 
educational power of the liberal arts as 
Mortimer Adler, Richard McKeon, 
Robert Hutchins, and Stringfellow Barr. 
At St. John’s, writes Buchanan: 


We accepted the general truth that learning 
is the acquisition of habits, that probably all 
the ways mentioned in the question are 
relevant, and that teaching consists in 
respecting and using all these ways to facilitate 
the process in the individual. . . . Among all 
the habits, or virtues, the artistic, the moral, 
the intellectual, and the theological, the 
intellectual habits are the proper ones for the 
teacher’s attention; and among these the habit 
of insight is the essential end for all the 
others (page 98). 


Reading 25 books a year produces a 
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“complex and dramatic revolution in 
thought,” especially if they are read 
together; and critics who see nothing but 
a drive toward orthodoxy in a required- 
reading list are misguided in their alarm. 
“Our alarm arose from the release of 
curiosity and scepticism amounting at 
times to explosion’’ (page 101). 

St. John’s did, however, make one 
fundamental error: directing its education 
too exclusively to the end of the spec- 
ulative intellect. Buchanan admits that 
this caused serious trouble in the sciences. 
Nevertheless, the program at St. John’s 
has not been without its salutary effect 
on education elsewhere, exemplified by 
the Harvard Report on general educa- 
tion, which Buchanan terms “the most 
distinguished expression of the reaction 
of higher education in America.” Hun- 
dreds of other reports recognize that 
“liberal education, under any other 
name, preferably general education, has 
become the object of a vast search in a 
world that has forgotten much, perhaps 
too much, to leave hope for finding and 
reviving what has been lost” age 108). 

Concluding the first part of 2 volume, 
C. E. Beeby, formerly assistant director- 
general of Unesco, knowingly relates 
this organization to the world-wide 
reforms in education, commencing with 
the “early generous days just after the 
War when we were all more conscious 
of the need for building a brave new 
world than we were of ways and means 
of going about it” (page 109). Although 
much has been done to correct early 
mistakes, Unesco “‘has never quite re- 
covered from its initial orgy of un- 
trammeled ideas.’”’ Sympathetically, yet 
not without resignation, Beeby recalls 
some of the difficulties faced by the 
organization which were not generally 
appreciated by the layman. After 
weighing many lines of possible service, 
Unesco decided to concentrate on acting 
as an educational clearinghouse, involving 
national advisory commissions and inter- 
national conferences. On selecting the 
former, Beeby asserts that the diffi- 
culties were incredible. Even today, 


Unesco is never quite sure whether a 
particular country is genuinely interested 
in educational reconstruction or secretly 
desires to use an educational commission 
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as a political move to forestall action 
in other spheres. 


Then there begins the maddening task of 
finding three or four men, all acceptable to 
the receiving government, who represent a 
fair balance of national interests, who between 
them cover all the required specialties, who 
can all be released from important national 
positions at the same time, who have a 
language in common, and who can be relied 
upon not to quarrel amongst themselves, or 
with their hosts, after three months of 
tropical discomfort (page 113). 


Unesco has used the following means 
(“brokerage techniques,” Beeby calls 
them) to implement its educational 
policy: international seminars and con- 
ferences, educational missions, exchanges 
of persons, meetings of experts, pub- 
lications, and documentary services. 
Answering the question, What has Unesco 
actually done? Beeby lists the following: 
first, increased educational opportunities 
for thousands of underprivileged children; 
second, assisted in replacing books and 
equipment lost by many nations during 
the War; third, contributed extensively 
toward greater international insight and 
understanding among teachers (hence 
students) of the world. But these are 
mere “ripples” when one considers the 
more subtile influence which the organi- 
zation has had on world-wide educational 
reform and practice: 


Men and women in authority are accepting 
responsibility for world-wide educational prob- 
lems that, a decade ago, were to them only 
words in books. . . . Already they are review- 
ing their educational systems, experimenting 
with pilot projects, combining to train key 
workers and improve teaching materials, and 
forming the specialized international organiza- 
tions that will make cooperation easier 
(page 132). 

The vast accumulation of reports wiich 
make up the remaining 500 pages is 
eloquent testimony of the incredible 
amount of labor and energy that has 
gone into the production of this volume. 
Worthy of special commendation is the 
editors’ success in getting reports from 
the various states within the U.S.S.R., 
from Hungary, and from Czechoslovakia, 
even though the presentations tend to be 
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statistical, stereotyped, and uncritical. 
Almost unique among educational 
annuals, the Year Book should become 
the property of every serious professional 
educator because it has something per- 
manently valuable to say and says 
it effectively. 

Georce F, KNELLER 

University of 

at Los Angeles 


An Unsolved Problem 


GENERAL EpucaTION IN SCHOOL AND 
A Commitree Report By 
MEMBERS OF THE FACULTIES OF 
ANDOVER, Exeter, LAWRENCEVILLE, 
HarvarpD, PRINCETON, AND YALE. 
Cambridg. Massachusetts: Harvard 
University Press, 1952. 142 pp. $2.00. 
These discussions, “‘an attempt to con- 

struct a curriculum which would bring 

unity and coherence to the years of 
general education” (page 100), are another 
reminder of the unsatisfactory and dis- 
organized state of our educational system. 
The general problem on which this study 
is focused is the problem of welding the 
last two years of high school and the first 
two years of college—the “years of 
general education”—into a continuous 
whole. A subsidiary problem concerns 
the grooming of these years of training 
for de uses of the superior student. The 
authors do, indeed, turn attention on to 

a major educational perplexity; however, 

this reviewer cannot see that they shed 

any new light upon it. 

Certainly a too often, students 
enter college suffering from a “frag- 
mented and impoverished secondary edu- 
cation”; too often, the first period of 
college work is more or less a repetition 
of work already done in high school. 
Predictably enough, students react to this 
treatment with confusion and boredom. 
The final result of this system, or lack of 
system, is that talents both of the average 
as well as of the superior student are not 
trained efficiently, and this loss must be 
tragically felt both by the student himself 
and by society. The authors offer by 
way of a remedy for this situation a 
revised curriculum for the four years 
of general education. This curriculum 
includes the well-known subjects: Eng- 
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lish, history, mathematics, (one) foreign 
language, science, and so on, in a flexible 
arrangement. And the reader is reminded 
frequently that this curriculum cannot be 
taught successfully unless its professors 
are developed and skilled in all the ways 
in which they might be called upon to 
function. 

At this point many readers may be 
recalling something about a mountain 
laboring to produce a mouse. Otherwise 
they may be wondering why nothing is 
said about the really great complexities 
which would face an institution attempt- 
ing to administer a curriculum that is 
spread over the last two years of high 
school and the first two of college. 
Perhaps the junior colleges would be the 
only institutions which could grapple 
successfully with this difficulty. 

We come into much closer contact 
with the real heart of the problem when 
we turn to consider the methods and 
content of these years of general educa- 
tion. The greater part of this book 
concerns the content. The appropriate 
content for these four years, we are told, 
is the liberal arts. What, though, are 
the liberal arts? In the third chapter 
some very nice things are said about 
them. One is led to believe that if 
teachers and students do the right things 
with literature, mathematics, the sciences, 
history, and so on, the students will 
become liberally educated in the best 
sense of that tradition. We are told 
that the goal of these arts is to liberate 
one from ignorance, prejudice, and pro- 
vincialism; but knowledge of just what 
these arts of the intellect are and how 
they accomplish their function is not 
communicated to the reader. We are 
forced to the conclusion that the authors 
themselves have not formulated clearly 
in their own minds just what they mean 
by “liberal arts.” This omission has 
produced other difficulties. 

The authors write, “We have made no 
secret of our belief that there is a 
hierarchy of knowledge, that some things 
are more important for the ablest minds 
to know than others” (page 122). The 
composition of this hierarchy and the 
principle of its construction are, how- 
ever, never made clear. Certainly, one 
would expect it to be reflected in the 
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curriculum. They accept, however, with- 
out explanation and as an article of 
“common sense,” that the curriculum 
falls into three divisions: natural sciences, 
social sciences, and humanities. Although 
this tripartite division is hallowed by 
several years of American tradition, it is 
not self-explanatory. Why, for example, 
are the social sciences sharply dis- 
tinguished from the natural sciences? 
There seems to be no very good reason 
for this division either in terms of content 
or of methodology. Are mathematics, 
logic, philosophy, and linguistics parts 
i te humanities, or are they parts of 
something else? Little agreement in the 
answers to this question has ever been 
forthcoming. Questions like these require 
clear answers if the curriculum is to be 
an intelligible one. And if the liberal 
arts are indeed the arts of understanding, 
one would expect their practitioners to 
be able to answer them, or at least to 
recognize the problem. The student 
learns the details of different subjects 
of the curriculum in_ the 
courses which he takes, but the relation- 
ship of these several subjects to each 
other, which he bears away from college 
within him, is his understanding of m 
curriculum itself. The curriculum is the 
circle of the arts and sciences. If it is 
not organized according to principles 
which the teachers understand and are 
able to impart, then the student will 
carry away a disorganized notion of the 
interrelationships of these arts and sci- 
ences, however well he may be trained 
in special topics. This is, of course, 
merely to point out again that our schools 
reflect the culture, and that the unity and 
rationale of our culture have been lost in 
an aggregate of specialties. 

Perhaps the closest the authors come 
to admitting this problem may be seen, 
by implication at least, in their recom- 
mendation that a course in values or 
moral philosophy be listed under the 
humanities and required of the student 
during these years. By equal rights and 
for much the same reasons, it might be 
expected that a course in the principles 
which the natural and social sciences 
exemplify in their practice might well be 
required. But more especially and more 
crucially, a course in the liberal arts 
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themselves, their nature and practice, 
would seem to need inclusion, and cer- 
tainly enough material for such a course 
has accumulated from Plato to the 
present time. 

The reviewer agrees with the authors 
of this study that the remedy for our 
educational inefficacy lies in learning 
how to teach the liberal arts. P fore 
this challenge can be met, however, 
probably more will have to be learned 
about the nature and use of these 
intellectual instruments. The problem 
will scarcely be solved by a reshuffling 
of the cards of the average curriculum, 
or by a call for more creative ~and 
imaginative teachers, or by a provision 
for the superior student to advance more 
quickly. Perhaps a grasp of the nature 
and use of the liberal arts is an insight 
which each generation must achieve for 
itself, using hse best recorded understand- 
ing of the tradition. It would seem 
wiser, therefore, to admit the existence 
of this problem, and to build the cur- 
riculum around it, than to proceed as if 
the problem were solved and embodied as 
a matter of common sense in the order 
and division of studies as we currently 
inherit them. 

Epwarp G. 
Tulane University 


“How Is’t with Thy 
Religion?” 


GEORGE W. EDWARDS 
[Continued from page 464] 


the community of saints who are not 
in the calendar. The Church would 
do well if it were to develop an 
educational program in its seminaries 
to prepare men and women for 
collegiate posts. 

On almost every college campus 
the battle lines are being drawn on 
the issue of religion. Over the past 
decade those who believe that religion 
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has a definite place in higher educa- 
tion have won striking victories. For 
the greater part these triumphs have 
been unsung, but it is time that the 
public should know the actual truth 
and not prejudiced misrepresentation. 
No, the American college is far from 
being irreligious. On the contrary 
the American campus is today becom- 
ing the rallying ground for a religious 
renaissance which in time may well 
undergird the spiritual and moral 
foundations of our civilization in this 
time of stress and strain. 

[Vol. XXIV, No. 9] 


The Remolding of Education 


ENDEL J. KOLDE 
[Continued from page 468) 

Fourth, Christian morals and ethics 
as well as religion were to be rooted 
out of people’s consciences. Nouko- 
gude Kool (Soviet School), the official 
organ of education of the E. S. S. R., 
wrote on this question as follows: 


One of the most important char- 
acteristics of Soviet education is its 
anti-religious attitude, based upon the 
principle of militant atheism. . . . Reli- 
gion is the arch enemy of orthodox 
Communist thought.® 


The only moral code, if it can be 
so labeled, was compliance with the 
aims and methods of the Communist 
Party. According to Pashukanis, a 
leading jurist of the U.S.S.R.: 
“Morality has no absolute standard 
... Everything that is useful to 
our class is morally obligatory. What 
is useful (and consequently moral) 
today may cease to be useful tomor- 
row.” This concept of “morality” 


®January, 1941. 
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perhaps explains why Communist 
fanatics invariably resort to lies, 
deceit, adultery, and murder with no 
apparent psychological distress or 
guilty conscience. When such means 
serve to advance the cause of Com- 
munism, they are both moral and 
praiseworthy. 

In order to indoctrinate the Eston- 
ian teaching profession with such 
views, all teachers were required to 
attend regular evening classes taught 
by qualified Communists. Promotion 
and salaries were directly in propor- 
tion to the progress which the indi- 
vidual instructor showed the 
mastery of these principles. Pro- 
fessional and technical knowledge 
was of secondary significance. 

With such methods of re-education 
and indoctrination, the Communists 
are molding Soviet citizens from the 
formerly free peoples of the Soviet- 


dominated areas. 
[Vol. XXIV, No. 9] 


Socrates Was Not a Rogerian 


ALLAN E. SHIELDS 
[Continued from page 481) 


learning and teaching. The Sophist 
was less sincere in his purported 
pursuit of truth. Socrates claimed 
ignorance but gave knowledge—an 
insight into the best possible learning 
situation, mutual discovery. 
Socrates’ technique was essentially 
that of attempting to clarify mean- 
ings, and therefore problems, by 
sincere co-operation, seeking to estab- 
lish a groundwork for answers by 
rubbing mind on mind so as to 
mutually stimulate each to achieve 
resolution, not solution, of those 
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problems he thought it important to 
make explicit. 

The modern Socrates can profitably 
look more closely into this historic 
symbol, this watchful and respectful 
teacher, who honored the integrity of 
the minds he met, whos2 attitude was 
tempered graciously with kind humor. 


[Vol. XXIV, No. 9] 


Training Program for Business 

Executives 

[Continued from page 491) 

hand knowledge of business affairs. 
Informal discussion among such staff 
members and participants should be 
highly stimulating and effective in 
developing insights, understandings, 
and skills needed by business leaders. 

We hope later to publish a report 
on this program by someone who 
participated in it. Unless we are 
much mistaken, it will be a report of 
a highly successful venture. <%j 


R. H. E. 


An Opinion Appraisal of the 
A.C.E. Study 


H. T. MORSE 
[Continued from page 477) 


by all the committees, which are a 
most impressive compilation. 

All in all, however, the responses 
to the questionnaires provide ample 
evidence that the study has strong 
endorsement by the majority of par- 
ticipants, and that they consider 
their toil—and the considerable finan- 
cial outlay—fully justified by the 
results. This verdict should be cheer- 
ing indeed to the officers of the 
American Council on Education, the 
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planners and directors of the study, 
and the administrators of the partici- 
pating institutions. And I am further- 
more fairly certain that I speak for 
a majority of the workshop members 
in saying that, in spite of the hectic 
tempo of our self-imposed assign- 
ments, we will miss, in the summers 
to come, the broad circle drives, the 
sun-speckled lawns, and the friendly 
atmosphere of the Michigan State 
College campus—our workshop Alma 


Mater. 
[Vol. XXIV, No. 9] 


ASSOCIATIONS MEETING DURING 
DECEMBER, 1953, AND THE 
EARLY MONTHS OF 1954 
American Association for Health, Physical 


Education, and Recreation 
National—New York City 


April 18-23 
Central—Lincoln, Nebraska 
April 7-10 


Midwest—Indianapolis 
March 31~—April 2 
Northwest—Eugene April 8-10 
Southern—Biloxi February 24-26 
Southwest—Tucson April 3 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science 
Boston December 27-31 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher ° 
Education 
Chicago February 11-13 
American Association of College Registrars 
and Admissions Officers 
St. Louis April 20-23 
American Association of Dental Schools 
French Lick Springs March 21-24 
American Association of Junior Colleges 
St. Louis March 8-10 
American Association of Physics Teachers 
New York City January 28-30 
Minneapolis June 28-30 
American Association of School Administrators 
Atlantic City February 13-18 
American Association of Schools of Religious 
Education 


Cincinnati December 29-30 
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American Association of Teachers of French 
Chicago December 29-31 
American Association of Teachers of Slavic 
and East European Languages 
Chicago December 28 
American Association of Teachers of Spanish 
and Portuguese 
Chicago December 27-28 
American Association of University Women 
No meeting until 1955 
American Chemical Society, Division of 
Chemical Education 
Kansas City, Missouri 
March 24-April 1 
American College Health Association 


New York City May 5-8 
American College Personnel Association 
Buffalo April 12-15 


American Conference of Academic Deans 

Cincinnati January 12-14 
American Council of Learned Societies 

Rye, New York January 20-22 
American Council on Education 

Washington, D. C. October 8-9 
American Dental Association, Counci! on 

Dental Education 

Chicago February 3-5 
American Economic Association 

Washington, D.C. December 28-30 
American Educational Research Association 

Atlantic City February 15-17 
American Historical Association 

Chicago December 28-30 
American Library Association 

Minneapolis June 20-26 
American Personnel and Guidance Association 

Buffalo April 12-15 
American Philological Association 

New York City | December 28-30 
American Philosophical Association 

Eastern Division—Rochester 

December 28-30 
Pacific Division—Palo Alto 
December 28-30 
Western Di:ision—Urbana, Illinois 


May 6-8 
American Political Science Association 
Chicago September 9-11 


American Psychological Association 
New York City September 3-8 


American Society for Engineering Education 
Urbana, Illinois 

American Statistical Association 
Washington, D. C. December 27-30 


June 14-18 
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Annual Congress of Medical Education and 
Licensure 


Chicago February 7-9 
Association for Childhood Education 

St. Paul April 18-23 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum 

Development 

Los Angeles March 7-12 
Association of American Colleges 

Cincinnati January 12-14 
Association of American Geographers 

Philadelphia April 19-22 
Association of American Law Schools 

Chicago December 28-30 


Association of Deans of Women and Advisors 
to Girls in Negro Schools 

Washington, D.C. March 31-April 2 
Botanical Society of America, Inc. 

Gainesville, Florida September, 1954 
Catholic Economic Association 

Washington, D. C. December 30 
College and University Personnel Association 

Berkeley August 15-18 
College Band Directors National Association 

Urbana, Illinois January 9-10 
College English Association 


Chicago December 27 
College Physical Education Association 
Chicago December 29-30 


Council on Social Work Education 
Washington, D.C. January 27-30 
Institute for Education by Radio-Television 
Columbus, Ohio April 7-10 
Linguistic Society of America 
New York City | December 28-29 
Mathematical Association of America 
Baltimore December 31 
Modern Language Association of America 
Chicago December 28-30 
Music Educators National Conference 
Chicago March 26-31 
National Association of Deans of Women 
Washington, D. C. April 2-5 
National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals 
Milwaukee February 20-24 
National Association of Student Personnel 
Administrators 
Roanoke, Virginia May 1-4 
North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools 


Chicago March 22-26 
Speech Association of America 
New York City December 28-30 


INSTRUCTIONAL LEADERSHIP 


By Gordon N. Mackenzie, Stephen M. Corey, and Associates 


Written primarily for supervisors, principals, and curriculum workers, this 
book explores school leadership problems and suggests solutions. /structional 
Leadership is the outgrowth of three years of cooperative experimentation 
carried on by Denver secondary school personnel and consultants from Horace 
Mann-Lincoln Institute. The ideas presented are directly related to everyday 
school problems. Part I defines, evaluates, and discusses the functions of leader- 
ship; Part II deals specifically with the problems of instructional leadership 
encountered in the experiment and with the methods that were cooperatively 


developed to meet them. 224 pp. cloth $3.25. 
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